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T its session of 1870, the Legislature of 
Massachusetts passed the following Act: 
RELATING TO FREE INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 
Be it enacted, Ge., as follows : 

Sec. 1. The first section of chapter thirty-eight of 
the General Statutes is hereby amended so as to include 
drawing in the branches of learning which are, by said 
section, required to be taught in the public schools, 

Sec. 2. Any city or town may, and every city and 
town having more than ten thousand inhabitants shall, 
annually, make provision for giving free instruction in 
industrial or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen 
years of age, either in day or evening schools, under the 
direction of the school committee. 

The Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, in his late 
report uses the following language with refer. 
ence to the reception of this law by the people 
and the good results it promises: 

It gives me very great satisfaction to learn that the 





law has been cordially welcomed in nearly every sec- 
tion of the State. It evidently met a felt if not an ac 
knowledged want, That portion of it, especially, which 
relates to the teaching of industrial drawing has called 
forth a degree of interest, not to say enthusiasm, alto- 
gether beyond my expectation. In many of the cities 
large classes hAve been formed, and are now instructed in 
evening schools composed of persons, mostly mechanics, | 
ofall ages from fifteen to fifty, and the progress of attain 
ment has thus far given the highest satisfaction alike 
to the pupils and instructors, and fully justified the ex- 
penditures made. 

Large classes have been formed in Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Boston, Cambridge, Charlestown, Salem, Taunton, 
New Bedford, and Fall River; and in other cities the 
matter has been favorably considered, and steps taken for 
the formation of classes during the present season. Cor- 
respondence has been had with the school commit- 
tees of other places, but I am not informed in regard to 
the measures taken by them. 

The numbers in attendance have been large, vary- 
ing from one hundred and twenty to over four hun- 
dred. In many instances more persons applied for ad- 
mission than the committee could accommodate with | 
room, or furnish with competent instruction. Indeed, 
the small number of properly qualified instructors who 





can be obtained, is the most serious obstacle in the way of 
forming classes. If, however, the demand for such in- 
struction shall continue, the pupils in our scientific 
schools will, I doubt not, make special efforts to quality 
themselves, and there will soon be no lack of competent 
teachers. 

Mr. White presents, also, a number of brief 
statements with reference to the utility of 
drawing as a branch of instruction, and the 
practicability and mode of its introduction ifto 
common schools, These are as applicable 
in Pennsylyania as in Massachusetts, and we 
invite the attention of teachers and school offli- 
cers in our State to the lesson they imparc. 
For the purpose of giving point to the state. 
ments, we print Mr. White’s comments in 
connection with them, the whole of what fol- 
lows being taken from his report: 

In respect to the general introduction of drawing into 
the public schools, at an early stage of school life, Prof, 
Bail, in the Connecticut School Fournal, thus speaks : 

*¢ Drawing, if properly taught, is in direct connection 
with the early observation and habits of the child, and 
aids to systematize the knowledge already gained. It 
should therefore always be taught in primary schools. 
With the exception of music, it is the least artificial of 
the studies in our publicschouls. It is a great advantage 
to young pupils it their teacher is able, by means of 
drawing, to delineate the form of common objects. 
Children feel an added interest and pleasure in anything 
they have seen drawn, It also incites them to try their 
powers of imitation. Drawing cultivates the eye, and, 
through the eye, the mind, in the memory of form; it 


| assists the pupil to retain a clear perception of what he 


sees, It cannot be over-estimated when it is considered 
as an aid in the acquisition and investigation of the 
natural sciences. To the instructor it gives the power of 
illustration, which is often the only available means of 
transmitting his ideas,” 

Mr. Northrop, so long and so favorably known in 
Massachusetts, speaking on the same point, says : 

“I can here allude to only one of the many aspects of 
the educational bearings of drawing. If, for example, on 
first entering the school, the a b-c-darian begins to make 
the letters on the slate and blackboard, he thus not only 
learns the alphabet far more quickly, but from the outset 
trains the eye and the memory. This exercise charms the 
little learner, fixes his attention and keeps him busy. 
The child’s first knowledge comes through the senses, 


| and chiefly the sense of sight. The exactness of that 


knowledge and the vividness cf the conceptions depen 
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on the distinctness of the perceptions. Nothing trains 
the perceptive powers so effectively as this art. ‘To draw 
any object, one must examine it carefully as a whole in 
all its parts. Such clear and prolonged perceptions in- 
sure vivid conceptions and thus strengthen the memory, 
Drawing pleases as much as it profits. This taste, mani- 


Pennsylvania School ‘fonrnal, 


fested even under school age, should be systematically | 


trained from the start.” 

On this point, Henry C. Chamberlain, Esq , of Wor- 
cester, in a letter tv the committee of the board, well 
Says: - 

*] do not know how the advantages to the commn- 
nity of the contemplated instruction can be over-estimated. 
It would add variety and interest to school instruction, 
developing new and unsuspected talents in many a dull 
scholar, stimulating all his other faculties, and changing 
his wearisome and monotonous school-iife into a daily 
delight. It would be one of the most important means 
of helping our people to acquire and maintain that supre- 
macy in the industrial arts so greatly to be desired, by 
cultivating the eye and hand and developing the taste ; 
thus enabling our artisans successfully to provide for that 
growing demand for beautiful forms in all industrial pro- 
ducts which the increasing wealth of the community is 
creatin It would go far toward correcting that 
wretched taste (or want of it) in architecture which now 
disfigures our growing towns and cities with its hideous 
wooden splendors, and it would develop and foster a cor- 
rect taste in painting and sculpture, in which we, as a 
people, are so lamentably deficient.” 

The value of a knowledge of mechanical drawing to 
the artisan himself,as anindispensable requisite of success, 
is clearly stated in the following language addressed to the 
secretary by Gen, John C, Palfrey, Superintendent of the 


| decorative taste in the arts. 


{errimac Manufacturing Company at Lowell, whose | 


education at West Point, and euccessful experience in the 
United States service as constructing engineer, give great 
weight to his opinions : 

“A knowledge of mechanical drawing is invaluable to 
all constructors, whether employers or employed, and of 
constant use in ordinary affairs. In all matters of con- 
struction, in the widest sense of the word, it takes the 
place of a knowledge of reading and writing in the other 
concerns of life, and is indispensable for giving and re 
ceiving intelligible ideas. A mechanic who is without it 
will almost always be subservient and inferior to one whu 
has it, but is his inferior in all other respects. A man 
rarely becomes acompetent master-mechanic without some 
knowledge of it. It affords means of representing any com- 
binations of forms with such accuracy and minuteness as 
to convey as clear an idea of the thing represented as the 
thing itself cculd if present to the senses, and thereby 
saves the delay and expense of experimental or tentative 
constructions, and the inconvenience or impossibility of 
using the thing itself for explanation or examination, It 
is the only way of directing one’s own or others’ labor in 
construction exactly to any desired result.” 


| Dec., 


of our own people shows that they are themselves aware 
of its necessity, and unwilling to remain in the compara- 
tive inferiority to which our present system subjects them. 
The several classes maintained in this city are always full.”’ 

Governor English, of Connecticut, is well known as a 
successful builder as well as manufacturer. It is not so 
well known that the foundation of his success was laid in 
the knowledge of architectural drawing obtained while 
yet a youth, in an evening school. ‘his circumstance 
gives peculiar emphasis to the following language address- 





| ed by him to the legislature : 


**] desire to call your attention to one important branch 
of instruction, which, in my judgment, is greatly needed 
in our public schools This is free drawing, or instruction 
in such elementary rules of the art as may be imparted by 
teachers properly instructed in some uniforsh and practical 
system of mechanical and object drawing. Drawing of 
this description is now regularly and systematically taught 
in the public schools of New Haven and Hartford, and, 
I believe, with the happiest results. The object is not to 
make artists simply, but to make artisans—to turn out a 
better and more proficient class of scholars, with such 
skill in designing and drawing as shall aid them in their 
industrial pursuits, and more effectually advance the State 
in manufactures, inventions and the mechanic arts, The 
sagacity shown by the first Napoleon, in his order to make 
drawing a prominent study in the schools of France, has 
long since been ackn&wiedged in the tribute which the 
world has paid to the people of that country for their 
Our own people are begin- 
ning to discover that their most profitable articles of man- 
ufacture are those which come from the hands of the 
thoroughly trained draughtsman and designer. The de- 
cree of Napoleon brought untold wealth to France, and 
instruction in drawing, when once successfully introduced 
into our public schools, will, I am confident, work equally 
salutary results in advancing the wealth and adding to the 
material resources of our State ” 

We have long been accustomed to attribute the in- 
ability of American manufacturers to compete successfully 
with those of Europe to the employment there of “ pauper 
labor.” The language of the last quotation, and of those 
which follow, points to another cause not so creditable to 
us, and sugy ests another remedy to which our political 
economists, no less than those who wield the manufactur- 


| ing capital ‘of the country, would do well to give earnest 


and timely heed, 

Prof. Bail, in the Connecticut Sehool Fournal, says : 

** We have arrived at a period in which skill and in- 
telligence are essential to success in every productive in- 
dustry. The uninstructed laborer must take his place 
with the ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ and 
content himself with a menial station in life. The 


| American artisan must be educated, or he will gradually 


Francis C, Lowell, Esq., and Rev Edward E. Hale, of | 


Boston, to whom the State is chiefly indebted for origin- | 


ating the legislation in favor of drawing, thus speak of its | 
| that if the money that has been absorbed in the discussion 


relations to our industrial pursuits : 

‘It will be impossible for Massachusetts long to main- 
tain any eminence in the higher manufactures if the great 
body of workmen of other countries are the superiors of 
our own in the arts of design, in the drafting of machinery, 
and in the habits of observation which spring from such 
accomplishments. It is already observed by manufactur- 
ers here, that for any processes which involve a knowledge 
of the arts of design, they are almost always obliged to 
engage Ragiiehenen, Frenchmen, Belgians, Germans or | 
1 b 2nd for such instruction on th 





descend to the most rudimentary labor, That nation will 
be richest that teaches ics artisans to multiply, in the 
highest degree, the value of raw material. The manipu- 
lations of the educated artisan have multiplied the com- 
mercial worth of a piece of bone or ivory, until it was 
worth more than its weight in gold. It is safe to assert, 


of a protective tariff, had been spent in procuring suitable 
instruction for our people, the country would never have 
had cause to deplore cold furnaces and silent spindles ; nor 
would our specie have been filtered away in exchange for 
foreign goods. 

“After so many failures, the people have got to learn 
that an industry cannot be erected by a decree of Con- 
gress, however wise that decree may be. No prosper- 
ous industry can be established until the workmen are 


rt | educated to the skilful prosecution of that industrv 
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We owe it to our artisans, no less than to our country, to 
establish a system of public instruction competent to 
make them more skilful than the workmen of other 
countries. A large majority uf the sovereign people is 
composed of this class. In a country like ours, nuur- 
ished and governed by the people, we may reasonably ex- 
pect that the fullest provision will be made for the educa- 
tion of the artisans. 

“As a starting point, we must have a thorough system 
of drawing in our schools. Not play drawing, nor 
fancy drawing, but a regularly organized system that is 
worthy of the recognition of our legislature.” 

James M. Barnard, Esq., of Boston, whose intelligent 
interest in all that pertains to the education of the peo- 
ple, and in this department of it in particular, is well 
known, in a letter addressed to the secretary of the 
board, thus speaks of the relations of drawing to our indus- 
trial arts, and to the development of a higher taste in 
the community: 

“In my opinion, there is no greater deficiency in 
American education than the absence of all opportuni- 
ties for esthetic culture. The moral loss is immense, 
but, as your purpose is a practical one, I will not refer to 
that. Every member of your committee is aware that it 
is becoming more and more difficult to obtain workmen 
in this country capable of giving a high finish or satis- 
factory ornamentation to manufaewures. But this high 
finish and ornamentation is more and more demanded. 

“ By a high prohibitive tariff we may succeed in shut- 
ting out the importation of such things, but such a 
measure can be only temporary; permanent safety re- 
quires that we shall so educate our people that they may 
compete with foreigners intrinsically. The introduction 
of mechanical drawing into our schools is one step in 
th’s direction. I have purposely used the pbrase, one 
step, for it is my opinion that other means are essential. 
Instruction in mechanical drawing alone would not suffice 
to develop or to sustain the love of the beautiful in our 
people. Upon such a love, or abstract taste, great suc- 
cess in the practice of it must depend. This, I think, 
is to be acquired by accustoming our peopie, in early 
youth and through life, to the contemplation of the best 
works of human art, in school rooms, public museums, 
&c, Provision for these may be left to the social action 
of the people rather than to the legislature.” 

I have thus presented an array of testimonials from 
the h ghest sources to the value of ‘‘drawing as a branch 
of study,” whether taught in the public or in special 
schools, which cannot fail to arrest the attention and 
command the assent of the most obstinate unbeliever. 

It remains to inquire, is its general introduction into 
the public schools practicable? Can it be effected with- 
out the exclusion of some one of the branches which tra 
dition and experience unite in pronouncing “ fundamen- 
tal,’ and that, too, at a cost not disproportionate to its 
comparative importance? To these, and all similar in- 
quiries, I reply, unhesitatingly and confidently, Yes. 
And, as proof, I am happy in being able to point to 
large numbers of the best conducted schools in the Com- 
monwealth, wherein drawing has found its true place, 
and is successfully taught with the precise results claimed 
for it in the foregoing pages. 

I can also point to the fact that drawing, as I have 
said in another place, holds an important place in the 
systems of instruction in every nation of central and 
western Europe, and in some of them, as in Prussia, has 
done so for more than a hundred years. And, surely, 
there is nothing in the character and pursuits of our peo- 
ple, or in the structure of our society, to forbid its intro- 
duction here. 

No more talent or skill is required to teach it than is 
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needed in teaching the other common branches; and 
the same general principles apply. 

In the primary schools, primary lessons are to be 
given—the simple elements, as points, lines, angles, and 
tegular figures on a plain surface, requiring only the 
crayon and pencil. In the higher grades there will be a 
higher grade of instruction, for which the pupils will 
have been prepared; and in the technical schools, and 
in the special classes, the instruction will be adapted alike 
to the acquisitions already made, and to the varied occu- 
pations and tastes of the ‘earners ; precisely as in arithmetic, 
the child in the primary class is first made to compre- 
hend the simple idea of number, as one and two, and 
passes upward by easy and regular steps, from simple 
combinations to the more complex, till he has become 
master of the science by whose aid he weighs the earth 
and measures the stars. In each the same law of growth 
is followed which obtains in the natural world, so beau- 
tifully used by the Great Teacher to symbolize that 
which aiso obtains in the spiritual: ‘First the blade, 
then the ear; after that, the full corn in the ear.”” 

But, on this point, as on the previous one, I resort to 
testimony. 

Ariel Parish, Esq., formerly a member of this board, 
and now Superintendent of Public Schools in New 
Haven, gives an account of the introduction of drawing 
into the schools under his charge, which I present as a 
practical method and easily adopted. In a letter to my- 
self, in September last, he says: 

** A little more than two years 2gothe board of edu- 
cation of this city voted to introduce drawing into the 
public schools, © Very few of our teachers had any prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject—-scarcely any were com- 
petent to give even elementary instruction, At the re- 
quest of the board, Prof, Bail gave a brief course of in- 
struction to all our teachers in preparation for teaching the 
pupils of the schools, 

“ We have passed through what we regard as success- 
ful experience of two years, and find our teachers as capa- 
ble of teaching drawing, as giving instruction in pen- 
manship or arithmetic, when the same care is employed 
and the same interest and determination to secure success 
are felt by the teachers. 

‘We now have drawing taught to about 7,000 
pupils, from the little a-b-c-darian up to the highest classes 
in the high school. 

“*T am glad to believe, from the evidence we have be- 
fore us daily, that it is a practical thing to have drawing 
taught in all our schools, when the sentiment of the 
community shall demand it.” 

Agreeing with the method employed at New Haven 
is the plan recommended by Mr. Chamberlain, a part of 
whose communication I have already given: 

“A well-organized system would contemplate a thor- 
ough course of instruction in drawing to all the pupils of 
the normal schools; but, as it would require time to 
bring about any practical results from this course, a more 
feasible plan would be to require the teachers in all the 
public schools to learn the art, both of drawing and of 
giving instruction, from some competent teacher to be 
provided by the towns, care being had that the element- 
ary instruction should be based on correct principles of 
art, rather than that the teacher should be required to 
meet a high standard of proficiency in the art. 

“If there should be a demand for his services, the in- 
structor of the school teachers might alsg give instruction 
to such other learners as did not attend the public 
schools.” 

This is the plan adopted in Boston, and for several 
years in successful operation in the departments of music 
and elocution. It is simply the employment of special 
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teachers, not to give instruction to the pupils in the 
schools, but the regular teachers themselves, and to super- 
intend their work. In this mode, at small cost, drawing 
can gradually be introduced into ali the public schools. 
For, while to many towns it would be a serious burden 
to employ special teachers continuously, there are but 





| teachers in the processes of free hand drawing 


course in the normal schools, and it is the purpose or 
I the board that it shall be systematically pursued, to such 
an extent that no pupil be allowed to graduate who shall 
not be competent to teach whatever is desirable to be 
taught in the common schools. These graduates are 
widely scattered, and in whatever town any one of them 


range that the other teachers receive instruction and 
assistance from such. In the teachers’ institutes, also, 
instructions in drawing will be given to a greater extent 
than hitherto, which will, in some good measure, it is 
hoped, supply, by useful suggestions and model lessons, 
the lack of more prolonged and thorough training. It 
may be deemed important, especially if the desire for it 
is expressed in any community, to organize institutes for 
the special purpose of teaching drawing, with music and 
elocution. I can rea¢ily conceive that such a meeting 
might be made exceedingly interesting and profitable. 
Lastly, it is proposed, if the legislature grant the 
means, and the right man can be secured, to send a thor- 
oughly instructed agent into every section of the Com- 
monwealth, whose special business it will be to explain 
this subject in all its relations, more fully than can be 
done by the written treatise, to give advice and instruc- 
tion in respect to the best methods of organizing classes 
and of teaching. Through the aid of these various in- 
strumentalities, I am confident that the object of the law 
can be secured, and “ drawing, as a branch of learning,” 


— 


wealth, 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF YALE, 





fEXTRACTS FROM HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 





Noah Parker, D. D., was inaugurated Pres- 
ident of Yale college, on the 13th of October 
‘last. We present below some of the leading 
thoughts contained in the address delivered on 
ithe occasion. 
first, to lay before our readers anew, the argu- 
ment in favor of higher education ; and, sec- 
ond, to exhibit the drift of educational pro- 
gress:in our leading colleges. We use the ab- 
stract of the New York Tribune: 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE PAST, 


.In entering upon the discussion of our theme, we ob- 
serve, first, that our higher education should be conver- 
sant with the past. This is one of its special distinctions 
and of its imperative obligations. It does not describe 
prominent and characteristic. It is sometimes made a 
devoted to it, that they are so greatly occupied with the 
past; as if the one function to which above all others 
they.are set anort, were net to maser ite gaechered ac qui 
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j few in which such teachers cannot be employed for | 
brief periods to give the necessary instruction to the. 


Moreover, drawing is taught as a part of the regular 


is found, it will not be difficult for the committee to ar- | 


be taught in all the public schools of the Common- | 


Our object in doing this is, | 


its sdle or its whole duty—but a class of duties which are | 


ground of reproach against this education and the men | 


[Dec., 


sitions and its instructive wisdom. An education which 
despises the past is necessarily limited and narrow. Ic 
is judged and condemned already by the ignorance and 
| effiontery of its pretensions. Institutions and teachers 
of culture that profess to concern themselves little with 
| what has been thought and done in other generations, 
are convicted of incompetency by their own announce- 
ments, 

DANGER OF A SUPERFICIAL CULTURE. 








It is also essential for the general culture of the coun- 
try, that ovr colleges should be seats of learning. The 
attention of not a few thoughtful men among us has 
| been directed to the danger that in the rush after ma- 

terial wealth, the madness for political supremacy, and 
| the glare of superficial culture, the higher learning and 
more consummate culture should either fail to be at- 
tained, or fail to be honored among us—or that these 
should be so far the exclusive possessions of the few as 
to have little practical influence over the men who cone 
tro] our affairs—as the editors, the men of the professions, 
the leading merchants and manufacturers, and even over 
the educators of the country. The lessons of history, both 
the earlier and the more recent, are distinct and vivid that 
in a republic like ours, wealthy, proud and self-confident, 
there can be neither permanence nor dignity if the best 
knowledge and the highest culture of the world do not 
influence its population and its institutions. The duty of 
| imparting does not interfere wivh activity in learning. 
Let special and advanced students never be set aside by 
| the pre-occwpations of elementary teaching. But let the 
accomplished professor never cease to instruct so long as 
health and life permit. The example is not unfrequent 
in the German universities of veterans in Philology like 
Boeckh, in History like Ranke, in Physics like Ritter, in 
| Theology like Nitszch and Twesten, in Philosophy like 
Brandis, in Law like Mittermaier, appearing in the lec- 
ture room and going from the lecture room tothe study to 
prosecute the researches which make them authorities in 
the world of learning, and lights to mankind, These 
examples and the successful working of the German 
theory teach a two-fold lesson—that the university is 
the fittest place for under-graduates to further the 
| higher learning of the country, and that in the univer- 
| sity the man of research should continue to be active as 
an instructor. The plan which has been developed in 
Yale College of attaching university schools or classes 
to the under-graduate curriculum, and of encouraging 
college professors to enter wpon higher teaching, is emi- 
nently fitted to make them learned men, and at the same 
time efficient and successful instructors. It cannot but 
contribute to the learning and culture of the country by 
arousing the desire for research and culture among the 
students. 


REQUISITES OF A THOROUGH COLLEGE. 


This suggests the thought that there is no way which 
promises better for the cause of learning than the en- 
| dowment of terminable scholarships and fellowships as 
prizes for special attainments, and as incitements to 
future study. The truth must be repeated often enough 
to compel a hearing and to attract attention, that the 
most important reason why higher attainments in learn- 
ing and culture are not reached, or are reached by so few, 
is that the incitements are so scanty and so uncertain, 
especially at the time of life when a career of special 
study can be entered upon with the greatest advantage. 
| A scholarship with its promise of support and its place of 
honor, or with its openings to a brilliant future, would 
tempt a graduate, poor but ambitious, to prosecute special 
studies at his college, rendering some service as an in« 
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It is equally obvious that any institution which aspires 
in any sense to be a seat of learning must possess a well- 
furnished and well-endowed library. If a college is to 
be conversant with che past, it can only find the past in 
a collection of books which record its achievements, and 
in the men who have read them. If the colleges of the 
country are to be the places to which men of learning 
are to be attracted as her chosen seats, then they should 
possess the best libraries of the country. A school of 
higher learning, in addition to ample libraries, should 
possess every other appliance which may represent the 
past. Its museums and collections, which speak to the 
eye or suggest to the mind of what man has been or done, 
should be abundantly furnished. Especially, should the 
achievements of modern science and art be brought 
within the observation of teachers and pupils. The 
s ciences of nature, and the arts which relate to them 
should be fully illustrated by the specimens and appliances 
which research and invention have collected and con- 
structed. 

From the relation of the higher education to the past, 
we pass to its concern with the present, and observe, 
that this education should never be so devoted to the 
generations which are gone as to forget the generation 
which is now thinking and acting. From the phases of 
scientific and of popular activity with which the whole 
country is moved from time to time, the higher institu 
tions may not estrange themselves, in their devotion to 
the routine of academic instruction or the prosecution of 
learned researches. President Woolsey has been none 
the less efficient as an instructor because he has brought 
his reading and his chought to bear upon questions of 
social morals and present international complications. 
There is special need at the present moment that the 
student should sympathize with the present generation, 
because he is so generally reproached with being out of 
sympathy with it, and because it so pressingly needs all 
the energy and skill which culture and learning can 
apply to elevate and correct it. The standard reproach 
agains: university life, that it tends to withdraw its pupils 
from the thought and activities of their times, is, how- 
ever, refuted by the history of universities in every genera- 
tion—from the days when Luther reftected in his own 
struggling heart the thoughts and feelings which were 
moving the men of his time, down tothe present moment 
when the speculations of Mill and of Buckle have pene- 
trated into the common rooms of Oxford, and agitated 
the rooms where Wesley and Whitefield, Pusey and 
Newman, Arnold and Whately half anticipated and half 
created the revolutions of popular thought and feeling 
with which their names are connected. 

The higher education in mastering the past and sym- 
pathizing with the present, will wisely forecast and direct 
the fucure. The men whom it trains are men of the 
future, and toa larger extent have the future of the 
country in their hands. Hence the relations of this 
education to the future take up into themselves and con- 
trol its relations to the present and the past. The aims 
and duties of its directors are briefly comprehended in the 
positions; as students, they should add to the science of 
the past; as teachers, they should train to the highest 
intellectual capacity and achievement, as well as to the 
noblest impulses and perfection. The duty of adding 
to the knowledge of one’s time will scarcely be questioned. 
It needs little illustration or enforcement in an age of 
intellectual enterprise which sees little that is true which 
is not new, and of moral hardihood which has almost 
forgotten its reverence in the ardor of its hope. We 
hardly need assert that no teacher” at the present day 
deserves the name who is not prepared to revise his 
Opinions, and if need be to change them, The spirit of 
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progress and of growth animates all circles, and it should 
breathe a vigorous and hopeful life into every university. 
The eye of every instructor should look hopefully and 
eagerly forward tu greet every new discovery, and to wel- 
come every new truth, and to add to past contributions 
by new experiments, invention and thought. The higher 
education should propose intellectual training as its chief 
object. That education is conceived in the wisest spirit, 
and is in the b-st sense the most liberal which values 
permanent intellectual power and culture above any 
accumulation of facts, any knowledge of words or phrases, 
or any dexterity in action or in speech. No one will 
deny that training is reached by acquiring knowledge, but 
knowledge, in the best sense, is more than the accumu. 
lation of facts, whatever these may be, whether words, 
events, paradigms or dates. Facts as such do not consti- 
tute knowledge, but only facts as held in a method, and 
related to principles and laws. Facts as such do noteven 
enrich the mind, but only those facts which stimulate the 
imagination, which elevate the feelings, which illustrate 
principles, and regulate the life. Moreover, in all the 
stages of education, many of the tasks are purely prepara- 
tive and disciplinary, The most earnest stickler for 
knowledge made easy and self-propelling, mu:t confess 
that in childhood alphabets and paradigms and derivations 
and syntactical rules must be painfully learned before they 
can be understood and applied. 
VALUE OF DIFFERENT STUDIES, 

We cannot accept the doctrine that all studies are 
equally disciplinary in their influence and effect, or that 
a selection of the must quickening and useful cannot be 
made by teachers better than by pupils In such selection 
regard should be had to the time allowed for higher cul- 
ture, as well as to the aptitudes and tastes and future 
employments of the student. In accordance with these 
views, we have opened two schools for under graduate 
students, the one of which is prevailingly scientific and 
looking more to modern and active life, and the other is 
especially classical, historical and speculative, 

We urge that the kigher education of this country 
ought, in its forecast of the future, to contemplate a 
longer rather than a shorter period of time for its com- 
pletion. Its guardians should see that no projects for 
shortening this period should be introduced under the 
plausible pretext of greater liberality in respect to the 
methods or the matter of study and instruction, The 
more rapid this noisy tumult of life without, and the 
stronger its pressure against the doors of the college, the 
greater need is there that certain studies which have little 
relation to life should be attended to, and the less 
occasion that those which are to occupy the energies of 
life should be anticipated. 

The under-graduate departments are two—the old 
classical college, the Yale College which is known as the 
germ of all these offshoots, and the Sheffield School, with 
its modern and seientific curriculum of three years, 
These are feeders to the university proper, This con- 
sists of the professional schools for Theology, Law. and 
Medicine, and what answers to the department of Phil 
osophy in a German university, making the analogy of our 
university and theirs almost complete. The Philosophical 
Department, so far as organized, includes the classes and 
courses of study for graduate students in the Scientific 
school, as the schools of Engineering and Chemistry, 
as school of Philology fully organized, a school of Math- 
ematics and Physics, and a partially organized school in 
which History, and English Literature, and Politics are 
taught, which it is hoped may be organized as a school 
of the Moral and political Sciences. Tu these should be 
added as not least significant the school of Fine Arts. 
This is our scheme of an organized university, which 
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presupposes wnder-graduate instruction and discipline, and 
superadds to it additional study and reading in regular 
classes, under able instructors. It is no more than just to 
say that these arrangements have been responded to by 
the attendance of as many students as our most sanguine 
hopes could have contemplated. 

Thus far have we considered culture and discipline in 
their relations to the intellect. We cannot, if we would, 


avoid the ethical and religious aspects of the higher edu- | 
To form the character is a legitimate end of 


cation, 
education of every kind, and the higher its rank the 
more important does it become, that its moral and its 
religious results should be the best conceivable. A col- 
lege or university, a majority of whose pupils should deny 
duty and God in theory, or dishonor both by characters 
that were atheistic and vicious —whose private lives should 
be profligate and selfish, and whose public morality should 
be venal and false—would do more to corrupt the coun- 
try, not only its morality but its intellectual tone, than a 
formidable array of pulpits and newspapers could with- 
stand Any education must be defective and narrow 
which does not concern itself with ethical principles and 
their relations to science, to literature and life. 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


BY D. G. ALLEN. 


LTHOUGH I have had comparatively 


little experience in conducting examin- 


ations, 1 have long since been convinced that | 


the oral plan, which I have foilowed, and which 
I believe to be the one in general use, is unfair 
and unsystematic. It must be admitted by every 
one conversant with oral examinations, that 
the result arrived at isin a great measure guess- 
work, and that the stand-pornt from which cer- 
tificates are graded, is varied at every examina- 
tion to suit the grade of applicants. 

The cursory thinker may consider it feasible 
to adapt the examination to the grade of teach- 
ers required in the several school districts; but 
it must be remembered that teachers are not 
always employed in the district where examin- 
ed ; and that many, after teaching four months, 
which constitutes the school year in a majority 
cf the rural districts of the State, are employed 
to teach in other districts, Their attainments 
are probably inferior to those of teachers with 
whom they are now brought into contact, but 
their certificates show, by reason «f the variable 
standard, an equal percentage, and they receive 
equal compensation. This is unjust, and an 
imposition on better qualified teachers. 


according to the grade of certificate, is unable 
to tell, by the certificate, the relative scholar- 
ship of teachers. Therefore, in order to have 
a uniform standard throughout Wayne county, 
] adopted a plan, and published a synopsis of 
the same in the August number of the Journat, 
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The | 
examiner himself, much less the directors who | 
are called upon to grade the teachers’ salaries | 
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whereby’ it might be known that certificates of 
the same grade showed the same proficiency of 
scholarship, no matter where granted, But it 
being a synopsis only was not fairly understood 
by many. ‘Therefore, by request, I send you 
the same plan, somewhat developed and ampli- 
fied. Each subject in which the candidates 
are to be examined is to be divided into five 
sections of five questions each, and the num- 
bers 8, 11, 14,17 and 20, are to be associated 
in numerical order with the questions in each 
section, as shown in the following examples: 


SECTION lI. 

1. What number added to eight hundred and seventy 
thousand, five hundred and eighty-nine, will amount to 
twenty millions, eighty thousand, six hundred and 
seventy? (8.) 

2.* Write in Arabic figures, and also in words, 
the meaning of CCCXLVII, MMDCXXIX and 
MMMCCCIYV. (11.) 

3- A can shear 41 sheep in a day, B 63, and C 54; 
what is the number of sheep in the smallest flock that 
would furnish exact days labor foreach? (14.) 

4. How many rails will enclose a field 14,599 feet 
long by 10,361 feet wide, provided the rails are of equal 
length and the longest that can be used? (17.) 

24 


9 7 
(43-4) x S 





. 2 Se+st 
5. Simplify —- + ——, me 
58—St +45 of 5 

SECTION Il. 


1. Divide 4.1 by .112, and state the rule. (8.) 

2. In a certain school examination .375 of the child- 
ren were examined in History; 3 in Arithmetic; and 
.20g3 in Grammar, and the remainder, 12, in Reading. 
The number of pupils in the school is required. (11.) 

3.* In the erection of a house, I paid twice as much 
for material as for labor. Had I paid 6 per cent, more 
for material, and g per cent. more ‘for labor, my house 
would have cost $1284, What wasits cost? (14.) 

4. What will it cost to make a gravel walk, 7 ft. 
wide, along the side of a square field, containing 24 acres, 
at 50 cents a square yard, the walk being a part of the 
field? (17.) 

5. A man paid $16¢ to 55 laborers, consisting of men, 
women, and boys. To the men he paid $5.00 a week; 
to the women, $1.00 a week, each, and to the boys 50 
cents a week ; how many were there of each? (20.) 


SECTION III. 
1. If, when wheat is 7s. 6d. per bushel, the baker’s loaf 
| will weigh 9 oz., what ought it to weigh when wheat is 
| 6s, per bushel? (8.) 
| 2. The longitude of Boston is 71° 4’ W., and that of 
| Chicago 87° 31’ W.; when it is 12 o'clock, m., at Bos- 
ton, what is the time at Chicago? (11.) 

3. What is the difference between the true discount 
and bank discount of $7,000, payable in 7 months, at 
6 per cent.? (14.) 

4.* A piano, table and carpet cost £63 5s. 6d.; the 
piano and table cost £54 14s. gd., and the table and car- 
pet cost £26 1s. 4d. Find the cost of each. (17.) 

5. I wish to set out an orchard containing 147° trees 
so that the number in length shall be to the number in 
width as 6 to§5. How many trees will there be ina 
row each way? (29) 

SECTION IV. 
1. What principal, in 2 years, 3 months and 10 days, 


(20.) 
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at 5 per cent., will amount to $1893. 61 1-9? = (8.) 

2. If I loan $750 at simple interest, and, at the end 
of 1 year 3 months, receive $796.875, what is the rate 
per cent.? (11.) 

3- I paid 12 cents a pound for 11 3-8 pounds of beef, 
but 2-7 of it was bone. As the bone was worth noth- 
ing, how much per pound did the meat cost me? (14 ) 

4. Two ships sail from the same port, one goes due 
north 128 miles, and the other due east 72 miles. How 
far are the ships from each other? (17.) 

5.* If an ox that weighs goo pounds girt 6.5 feet, 
what is the weight of an ox that girts 8 feet? (20.) 

SECTION V, 

1.* A flag 9’, 3’” wide, has a surface of 1 ft., 6’, 6’’, 
what is its length? Give the answer in words. (8 ) 

2. What is the value in Troy weight, of 13.8 oz. 11.4 
drs. Avoirdupots? (11.) 

3. After one third part of a cask of wine had leaked 
away, 21 gallons were drawn, when it was found to be 
half full. How much did the cask hold? (14.) 

4. A general, arranging his army in the form of a 
square, found that he had 44 men remaining; but. by 
increasing each side by another man, he wanted 49 to 
fill up the square. How many men had he? (17.) 

5. A merchant sold stoves for $180.; for the largest 
size he received $19.00; for the middle size, $7.00; 
and for the smallest size $6.00. How many did he sell 
of each kind? (20,) 

The applicant is required to select and an- 
swer only one question from each section, and 
will receive the sum of the numbers that is at- 
tached to such as he solves by an intelligible 
method. This sum wiil denote the per cent. 
of the candidste in this branch, since 100 is 
the highest that can be obtained. To illus- 
trate: If an intelligible solution be presented 
to the questions marked with the star (*), the 
standing of the appiicant in this branch will be 
the sum of 11-++-14+17-+-20+4-8, which equals 
70 per cent. 


The County Superintendency. 





To illustrare still further: Sup- | general thing, than we have now. 
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ly difficult in every branch, than can be allowed 
in one day’s examination ; therefore I have con- 
cluded to hold a two days’ examination in 
some localities, thinking thereby to lesson the 
number of yearly examinations. 

Trusting the directors of Wayne will see fit 
to grade the salaries according to the certif- 
cate, I submit, in addition to that in the Au- 
gust number of the Journat, the following 

Rule,—Multiply the maximum salary by 
the average per cent. of the certificate. 





THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


BY JEFFERSON, 


\ \ J ith the end of the present school year, the 

term of all the county superintendents 
now in commission will expire. The next ses- 
sion of the State Legislature will afford an excel- 
Jent occasion to make some changes in the law 
in reference to these officers. Their salaries 
should be equalized in some way, for one 
thing. I understand that a proposition to that 
effect was introduced last year, but failed to 
become a law. I hope the attempt will. be 
renewed the coming winter. 

I would suggest also that the law be changed, 
so that these officers may be appointed by the 
State Superintendent, instead of elected by 
triennial conventions of schoo] directors. [ 
hink several advantages would flow from this 
plan. In the first place, I think we should 
have a better corps of superintendents as a 
These ap- 


pose the examination be in geography, and the | pointments would be made with the strictest 


cancidate be required to name ten States of | reference to merits alone. 
South America for the fifth question, if he | confidence in our State Superintendent. 


name but eight he will be entitled to eight- 
tenths only of what a full answer would have 
drawn. Thus each subject is systematically 
graded, The average grade, or per cent., of 
the certificate, is found by dividing the sum of 
the numbers obtained in each branch by the 
number of branches. This percentage should 
not only determine the time for which the cer. 
tificate is granted, but also the amount of sal- 
ary to which it is entitled, 

Daration.—If the average per cent. ranges 
from 40 to $5, a certificate is granted for one- 
third of a year; if from 55 to 70, for two-thirds 
of a year; if from 75 to 85, for one year; and 
from 85 to 100, a professional certificate, pro- 
vided the applicant’s experience in teaching 
has been satisfactory. 

I have held a few examinations on the above 
plan, and find that more time is required to 
solve questions similar to the above, and equal. 














I have so much 
We 
have constantly some appointees in the service, 
as it is, and in every instance, so far as I know, 
these are fully as satisfactory as the men’ who 
have been regularly elected. This proves my 
position. 

In the second place, it would save an enor- 
mous expense, Say there are 12,000 school 
directors in the State, exclusive of Philadelphia 
—which is the fact—and that they all attend 
the trienr‘al elections. ‘Their expenses, [ 
presume, will average at least two dollars. 
Here is an expense of $24,000. But, as the 
office of school director is one to which no 
pay is attached, and as the State has made no 
appropriation to meet this expense, many, we 
will say one half of them, are unwilling to 
incur this personal expense, so that the duty of 
selecting the county superintendent is left to 
the other half. Thus the spirit of the law is 
not observed. 
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And in the third place, the laudable wish to 
exclude partisan politics from the system, would 
be more nearly realized. As these officers are 
at present elected, political partisanship does 
and must enter into the contest. A republican 
in a democratic county, or a democrat in a 
republican county, no difference what may be 
his qualifications, knows he has no chance, and 
very seldom offers himself as a candidate. 
Hence, the best man is not always chosen. A 
conscientious State Superintendent would ap- 
point the right man to the place without re 
gard to politics; and I sincerely hope no other 
than a conscientious man may ever occupy 
that high position. 

In conclusion let me say, without any ego- 
tism whatever, but lest some may imagine me 
to be a “ sorehead” or a hopeless candidate, 
and also as illustrative of my theory, that the 
writer of these lines was appointed by our 
present able State Superintendent to the office 
of county superintendent, though differing rad 
ically from him in political opinion, and that 
the action of the State Superintendent was 
afterward indorsed by a unanimous election to 
the same office at the next triennial convention 
of school directors. 





BOYS AND CIVILIZATION, 





BY REV. JOHN W. DODGE. 





HYSIOLOGISTS tell us that the brain 

of the Caucasian child presents the same 
organization as the adult Mongol. The fea- 
tures at birth very strongly suggest the savage 
—flat nose, large lips, forward-opening nos- 
trils, and wide-apart eyes, And it isa well- 
established fact that children, particularly 
boys, pass through that phase of character 
from which they descended asa race. The 
old Teuton of ten centuries ago—our Saxon 
grandfather at about the thirtieth remove—is 
discernible in the boy of today. His idea of 
happiness was a banquet-hall, where soldiers 
drank from the skulls of their enemies. The 
instinct for cruelty crops out in Saxon boys still. 
He is the terror to the cat at what we should 
calla very innocentage. She has to go through 
fire and water, as the old martyrs did. Then 
he is the veritable Philistine of the home; the 
irrepressible enemy of good order, ready at 
any moment to make a raid, to the discomfiture 
of all decent and quiet people. Staid and de- 
corous housewives dog his muddy footsteps 
from room to room, with dust-pan and brush 
in hand, denouncing him as a perfect bother ; 
while bachelor uncles and maiden aunts, what- 
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ever other points they may disagree upon, are 
sure to agree in abhorring boys. If anything 
goes wrong at home, of course, * it’s the boys.” 
If the gate is left open and the cabbages are 
eaten down, “it is nobody that’s to blame but 
that boy.” If a cricket is upset in church— 
and the total depravity of inanimate things is 
specially applicable to meeting-house crickets 
—all grave people look daggers at the boy in 
the gallery, who did it on purpose to disturb 
the meeting. Shall there be any wrong in 
store or shop or barn, and a boy hath not done 
it? 

His first ruling passion is for destruction, 
His first movement with a new horse may be 
to find out whether his tail will come out or 
not. He proves his new cart by vigorous ef- 
forts to get the wheels off. His favorite play- 
things are swords, drums, guns and theshrillest 
of whistles. He believes in taking things by 
storm, and would have gloried in being at 
Jericho, with a lamp and a pitcher of his own 
to break, and a trumpet to blow, and a chance 
to shout to his heart’s content. He knows 
when the band is coming out, and he makes it 
a point to keep opposite the bass drum in the 
procession. He delights in going to fires, 
with the rattle of the engines, the hoarse 
shouts of the hurrying crowds, the wild scream- 
ing of bells, and the lurid splendors of the 
scene. But the most characteristic of all his 
enjoyment is a dog fight. In the concentric 
circles that close around the two assailants, 
with eyes bent downward, you will find the 
inmost ring is of boys. It is a fine illustration 
to the mind of boyhood of energy in action. 
It is a kind of law in boydom that the weak 
have no rights which the strong are bound to 
respect Rich boys tyrannize over poor ones, 
and great boys over little ones. This makes 
the despotism of the fagging system in English 
schools and the hazing in our own. It is the 
charm of scrapes that there is an ingredient of 
cruelty as well as frolic. This gives zest to 
plundering orchards, robbing birds’ nests, 
climbing precipices to search tor hawks and 
owls, and the habit of imposing on the unwary 
generally. But there is not the same vehe- 
mence in all. There is as much difference in 
boys as there is in anybody, and more than 
there is in some, according to the oldrune, If 
he be of a lean and hungry mould, like Jack 
Falstaff’s starved “justice, made after supper of 
a cheese paring,” he may wriggle his little way 
into the world without much bustle; but if he 
has the stuff that men are made of he has hot 
blood within. Lord Byron is not alone among 
boys with his angel and devil. Things may 
look pretty dark at times, as they did with 
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Christopher North, who blunderbussed, flirted, 
boxed, wrestled, boated, kept a whole estab- 
lishment of fighting cocks, and seemed bent on 
self-destruction. The passion for field sports, 
though they illustrate the possibilities of the 
savage, springs, doubtless, from the rude sense 
of power which may develop into the higher 
kinds of strength. ‘The man,” says Schiller, 
“‘ who can strike hardest blow is the man who 
can shed the saltest tears.” The extreme of 
valor is not noble unless it is balanced by the 
other extreme of gentleness. Boyhood is the 
transition state between childhood and man- 
hood, ‘The elements are in a state of chaos ; 
but the spirit of gentleness broods over the 
troubled waters, ‘Themistocles’s saying may 
may be true that “the wildest colts make the 
best horses, when they come to be broken and 
managed.” Strong, passionate natures often 
have the finest sense of honor and the truest 
bravery ; and it is the blending of. the two 
that produces the true chivairy of character. 
The redeeming element of Saxon boyhood is 
found in the susceptibility for feeling, a later 
development, which relieves the hard selfish- 
ness of mere animal spirits and gives a touch 
of generosity. This very Christopher North, 
who was the greatest boxer in England, could 
sing so as to dash tears into grave men’s eyes, 
and actually swooned over the grave of his 
father as the clods rattled on his coffin, It 
was the last act of Nelson, who “never saw 
fear,” to kiss his friend Hardy before he ex- 
pired amid the booming guns of Trafalgar. 
The question of fight is the crucial test of 
chivalry in boyhood. Mr. Hughes has given 
us the best portrait of a healthy boyhood that 
the language affords. His verdict on the justi 
fiableness of fighting is thus given in “* Tom 
Brown”: “ Keep out of it, if you can, by all 
means. When the time comes, if it ever 
should, that you have to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to 
a challenge to fight, say ‘no,’ if youcan. But 


don’t say ‘no’ because you fear a beating, and’ 


say or think it’s because you fear God; for 
that’s neither Christain nor honest. And, if 
you do fight, fight it out; and don’t give in 
while you can stand or see.” It is simply a 
question of conscience. Shall a boy stand up 
for what is right and noble? Let him have 
moral courage enough to repay good for evil ; 
but, when actual violence comes, let him pro- 
tect himself or a weaker friend with all the 
power he possesses. 

The problem of boyhood is, how to make 
the passage from barbarism to civilization— 
that is, to secure the supremacy of the moral 
element; to get the lion and the lamb to lie 
down together. It is the transition through 
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which the Californian is now passing, and is 
very well pictured in the Over/and Monthly, 
It 1s the working off of the superabundant vi- 
tality. By and by the froth floats off to the 
edge of the stream, and the dark, deep current 
of life comes to view. The one-sidedness of 
boyhood under right training will be relieved 
by healthy growth. Ic is an unhappy period ; 
tor he sees enough of the inside of life to feel 
something of the mystery of the problem, but 
does not see far enough to be cheerful. He 
tells it all into the ear of his dear Bob, in long, 
confidential letters ; and Bub understands it a), 
for it is the echo of his own hidden history. 
Blessed office of early friendship! It helps to 
develop all that is deep and generous in the 
soul, arouses the dormant moral element and 
makes the true beauty of manliness appear. 

N. Y. Independent. 
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PLAIN PRACTICAL TALKS—RULE 
WORK. 








BY A. N. RAUB. 





N few places, probably, is a sound judgment 
more imperatively required than in the 


| government and management of a school. 


There are executive talents required here, 
which, to insure success, dare be of ‘no mean 
order. Young teachers make no greater mis- 
take than that of attempting to copy after set 
models. We have a recollection of some per- 
sonal experience of our own in this matter, 
which proved of valuable service afterward in 
the way of reminding us that success depends 
more on one’s practice than on one’s theory. 
We well recollect how, with our mind full of 
learned—as we supposed—and fine-spun ctheo- 
ries, we mentally proposed to show our pa- 
trons, and the public in general, that the ways 
of our predecessor, a teacher of twenty-five 
years’ experience, were not quite up to the 
standard, All the preliminaries had been sat- 
isfactorily arranged, and we expected to create 
a sensation by’showing how the new differed 
from the old. Alas! we found at once that 
much of our theory would not work in prac- 
tice, .Either our machinery was imperfect, or 
the engineer did not understand how to handle 
it. We couldn’t tell which. Fortunately, and, 
we think, wisely, we abandoned our original 
idea—original, probably, in one sense only— 
and undertook to manage the school in a natu- 
ral way, by permitting our own individuality 
to have its due share in the work, and adopting 
such theory only as proved successful under 
the circumstances in practice, and we were 
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blessed with a reasonable degree of success. 
Ever since, in glancing in a retrospective way 
at our narrow escape from failure, we feel that, 
in some degree, we can realize the sensation 
experienced by him who has narrowly escaped 
some bodily accident or danger. 

We are not of those who would discard 
theory, because valuable only when verified 
by practice. Teachers, and especially begin- 
ners, should study all the available works on 
the calling which they propose to pursue ; but 
let them not make the great mistake of trying 
to carry into effect all theories they find there 
embraced. In such a case, failure is inevita- 
ble. Such a course were the rankest of quack- 
ery, and would be as ridiculous as the practice 
of a physician who should attempt to cure 
every case of fever with a dose of medicine 
invariable in both quantity and kind, irrespec- 
tive of the habits of life, physical strength, 
mental temperament, &c., of the patient in 
charge. Every writer on education, and every 
successful teacher, has made his reputation and 
his success not by the theories he has advoca- 
ted or endorsed, but by the practical applica- 
tion of his theories in a way original and pe- 
culiar to himself. 

Every piece of workmanship bears on its 


face sume mark by which its author may be | 


detected, and this mark is at the same time 
the outward sign of the author’s own individu- 
ality, which has been embodied in his work. 
What is true in workmanship in general, is true 
of the teacher’s work in particular. Instead, 
however, of working in duil clay, or liteless 
wood, or stone, he deals with living souls, 
stamped all over with the impress of their di- 
vine origin. Let him beware, then, that he 
manage them not as so many passive, lifeless 
pieces of mechanism, but rather as living, ac- 
tive representatives of their Creator, whose 
culture and training can be subjected to no set 
rules, each representative claiming for itself a 
peculiar treatment of its own, modified and 
controlled by almost innumerable circumstances 
of lite, habits, physical strength, mental tem- 
perament, and home treatment. 
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INSTRUCTION TO TEACHERS, 








COMMITTEE of the Board of Control | 

of the city of Philadelphia, composed of | 
the following gentlemen: Messrs. Edward Arm- 
strong, Lewis C, Cassidy, Henry C. Hickok, | 
Charles F. Abbott, and Simon Gratz, after a | 
very careful investigation of the subject, assisted 
by a number of the leading teachers, presented 
a report on a revision of studies for ‘the city 
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public schools, Dec. 21, 1870. The Graded 
Course of Instruction recommended by this 
committee, with some modification, was adopt- 
ed by the Board. Accompanying the course 
of study, the committee presented under the 
head of ‘“ Instruction to Teachers ” some val- 
uable suggestions, with reference to the meth- 
ods of teaching the several branches of knowl- 
edge. These we propose, in this and a 
succeeding number, to present to the teachers 
of the whole State. They will profit by 
them. 


SPELLING. 

No system of classification has yet been invented to 
render possible the acquirement of a knowledge of spell- 
ing by inflexible rules; such knowledge can be obtained 
only by an exercise of the memory, and by habits of at- 
tention and observation, begun in early life, and carefully 
persisted in, 

Exercises in this branch of study should be both oral 
and written, and daily practiced. 

In conducting ora/ exercises a pupil should pronounce 
the word distinctly before spelling by its syllables; he 
| should have but a single trial, and if he fails he should 
always be required to spell it correctly immediately after 
its correction, or at the close of the recitation; or, he 
may be required to write it several times, that he may 
become familiar with its form, for, truly, in this subject 
it is only ‘*line upon line, and precept upon precept,” 
that can accomplish anything. 

In conducting written exercises, the pupil should when 
required, divide the word into its proper syllables. These 
| exercises should be examined either by the teacher herself, 
| or under her personal supervision, and in all cases the pupil 
| should correct his errors. , 

Teachers should pronounce the word but once in oral 
| 





| exercises, and not more than twice in written exercises, 
and never in an unnatural or unusual tone, or so as to in- 
dicate the orthography. The exercises may be varied by 
requiring the entire word to be spelled, or to be spelled 
by syllables, or by letters. Especial care should be taken 
to secure distinct articulation and correct pronunciation ; 
the utterance of each sound should be clear, sharp, and 
full. Concert spelling, if practiced at all, should be 
stopped the instant that it becomes measured, or sing- 
song. 

A teacher will never assign a lesson without first pro- 
nouncing each word to be spelled, and having the pupils 
| spell it in syllables, and afterward pronounce it at sight. 
| *Assoniion should be called to difficult and unusual spell- 
| ings whenever they may occur, and errors of orthography 
should never pass unnoticed. 








READING. 

To read with feeling, intelligence and acceptance, the 
reader must understand what the writer means—must 
| enter into the spirit of the composition, and be able so to 
| govern his voice that it shall be entirely under his control. 
It is not in the power of every one to become in that 


| respect a good reader, but as that which is worth doing 


at all is worth doing well, and as reading is one of the 
established branches of education, it is proper to give it 
all the attention which will lead to the utmost acquire- 
ment of skill of which the pupil may be capable. 

In order to secure the contro] and cultivation of the 
voice, attention should be given in the lower divisions to 
what is technically termed the explosive or elementary 
sounds. This exercise, care being taken not to strain the 
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voice, will be followed by other good results than those 
under consideration—to strengthening the lungs and 
affording relaxation, so as to better enable her to renew her 
attention to the studies which shall succeed. The pupil 
should stand during the exercise, and the atmosphere of 
the room be changed. Attention in the higher divisions 
should in addition be paid to quality, force, time and 
pitch. 

The repetitition of a badly read sentence does no good, 
unless the fault be clearly marked out, and the correct 
reading be given by the teacher, or by a pupil who has 
mastered the difficulty. Some concert reading may be 
beneficial, provided the teacher is careful to stop it in- 
stantly if it falls into sing-song or measured reading, or 
when it attends to the development of unpleasant or un- 
natural tones. Short sentences are much better than 
long ones for this purpose, as they do not tempt to 
measured reading. 

Mental discipline should be co-ordinate with vocal 
discipline. No dull, listless, unthinking pupil, can ever 
become a good reader. The teacher must awaken 
thought; a lesson which the pupil can understand must 
be selected—something a little in advance of what he 
has already learned, but yet within the range of his com- 
prehension. The lesson should be talked about, and the 
ideas of the pupil drawn out and corrected, if ‘erroneous. 
His knowledge of the subject may be tested by asking a 
question, by requiring him to substitute one or more words 
that shall change the form, but not the meaning, of the 
passage; or by asking some question requiring that por- 
tion as an answer. 

A very common fault is that of stumbling, hesitating, 
and repeating; to cure which the teacher should make 
the most earnest and determined efforts. It may arise 
from carelessness, from the use of books in advance of 
the pupil’s ability, or from his failing to grasp the idea in 
time to give it clear utterance; or it may result from 
being permitted to indulge in a similar habit in other 
recitations, 4 poor reader cannot study or recite well. 

While a class are reading, the undivided attention of 
the teacher, as well as of the pupils, should be given to 
the exercise. Pupils should be encouraged to criticise 
each other fairiy and justly. During the progress of the 
reading no interruption should be permitted; but, at its 
close, those who have noticed an error, should have an 
opportunity to correct it; and each should be required to 
explain and illustrate his own criticism. 

Declamation need not be insisted upon until pupils are 
somewhat advanced in this branch. 





PENMANSHIP,. 


One system should be taught throughout the primary, 
the secondary and the grammar schools, so that as the 
pupils pass from one grade to another, they will not be 
obliged to unlearn what they have already acquired in 
regard to the distinctive features of that system. Thus 
the pupils will the more readily perfect, and carry out the 
principles they have already partially become acquainted 
with—such as the movements of the hand and arm; an- 
alysis and rules for the formation of the /etters, the posi- 
tion of sitting, the manner of holding the pen, the correct 
slope and shading of the letters, uniformity in spacing,'neate 
mess and elegance of style, legibility, ease and rapidity of 
writing 

The constant use of the blackboard, or charts, in con- 
trasting the proper forms of the letters with the errone- 
ous forms made by the pupil, is indispensable in teaching 
writing. 

The copy written upon the board by the teacher must 
always conform to the system used. The pupil must not 
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be allowed to write rapidly before he is able to write a 
legible hand, 

The great aim of the teacher must be to impart a 
plain, neat handwriting, devoid of flourish or ornament, 
for no other style is suitable for business purposes. 

“ Whenever practicable, the teaching should be by 
the same teacher in all the grades of a school.” 

When it is thought advisable not to give the childa 
pen, a long slate pencil, or a penholder with a slate pen- 
cil inserted, should be used, and if a primary slate, with 
the elementary forms on the margin, could be adopted, 
it would serve a good purpose in amusing and instructing 
the pupil in drawing and writing. 

The time spent should not exceed five minutes to a 
lesson, and two or three lessons a day would be ample to 
form good habits at the commencement. 





DRAWING, 


In introducing the subject of Drawing into our schools, 
one serious difficulty presents itself, which, however, it is 
thought may be easily overcome by a little perseverance 
on the part of the teachers. 

The difficulty consists in the want of the necessary 
training on the part of the pupils of the higher divisions 
of the schools to fit them for entering, at once, upon the 
tasks laid down for them in the Revised Course of Studies 
herewith presented. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
teachers of these be directed to give the necessary pre- 
liminary instructions until pupils who are regularly train- 
ed be promoted to these divisions from the lower divisions, 

It is proposed that, in the Thirteenth division the form 
and size of the simple plain figures bounded by three and 
four lines ; also, the comparative size of the same shal! be 
illustrated on the blackboard; also, that the form, size, 
and comparative size of the cube, ball, and cylinder shall 
be illustrated and explained, 

Also, the length of lines, or of any objects in sight, and 
the comparative length shall be observed by the pupils, 
and the width and the comparative width of the plane 
figures mentioned above, and of any objects in sight, 

Direction is also to be explained ; as from one point to 
another on the board, and the direction from one object 
to another, both in and out of the school room, as to the 
right, to the left, upward, downward, &c, Distance and 
comparative distance explained, are to be explained in 
like manner. 

All the instruction in this division should have special 
reference to the correct discipline of the eye of the pupil, 
for in this depends almost entirely, the future progress of 
the pupil in this art. The faults of enlarging or dimin- 
ishing a subject in copying it, should be corrected as early 
as possible, and the pupils taught to measure length and 
distance by the eye. Some pupils will uniformly produce 
a copy of a subject of much smaller size than the original ; 
others again, will just as perseveringly produce one of 
much larger size. The thorough correcting of these 
faults requires much patience and perseverance on the 
part of the teacher. 

All lessons in this division should be abundantly illus- 
trated by drawings on the board, or to the objects them- 
selves, and the teacher should be supplied with a com- 
plete set of apparatus for the purpose. 

It is also of primary importance that the instructions 
to teachers given in the “ Teacher’s Guide,” which ac- 
companies the series of drawing cards and books, be 
rigidly adhered to in the various divisions, that the sub- 
ject be taught by ‘*the system,” and that the pupil be 
led by induction from that which is known to that which 
is unknown; so that each step of progress may prepare 





him for the next. 
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DICTATION. 


Apart from the importance of this exercise in impart- 
ing a knowledge of spelling, and impressing the forms of 
words upon the mind, it teaches in an easy manner the 
use of the punctuation and other marks. 

In the primary and secondary grades it is expected only 
that pupils shall be able to recognize and name the 
marks assigned to their divisions, and to make and place 
them under the direction of the teacher. 

When the pupils advance beyond the primary grades, 
general and simple directions may be given for using cap- 
itals, and the marks of which they have occasion to make 
most frequent use. This does not require or presuppose a 
knowledge of grammar, as it can be taught without. The 
main object should be to impart such instruction as may 
be made at once available if the pupils should be 
obliged to leave school before reaching the grammar de- 
partment. 

In the higher divisions it is not deemed necessary or 
advisable to teach formal, set rules for the use of the 
punctuation marks, especially of the comma, the semi- 
colon and the colon, as this would require more time than 
can be profitably devoted to it, and more knowledge and 
intelligence than can be :easonably expected in pupils of 
those grades; hence, all technicalities should be avoided, 
as well as all disputed or doubtful points, 





COMPOSITION. 


If properly taught there is perhaps no exercise that is 
of more practical advantage than that of composition. 
The pupil should be required to re-write reading or other 
lessons, using his own phraseology; and, in the higher 
grades, to transpose poetry into prose. 

In letter-writing, attention should be given to the 
heading, the address, the manner of closing, the direc- 
tion, etc. In assigning lessons for composition, care 
should be taken to give none except upon subjects about 
which the pupil has read, or upon which instruction has 
been given orally; he should be required to express in 
his own words what he knows, and be encouraged to 
write his thoughts freely. 

All mistakes in grammar or orthography should be 
marked; if the errors are numerous the pupil should be 
required to re-write the exercise. 





ARITHMETIC, 


Mental Arithmetic.— The best way to teach arithme- 
tic is to devote about one-third of the time to mental arith- 
metic—a branch of study hitherto too much neglected in 
the public schools of this district. The lessons should, 
of course, be prepared by the class before recitation, so 
that the drili may be systematic, not hap hazard. Pupils 
so taught will pass even a purely written examination, in 
a manner far more creditable to themselves and their 
instructors, than if they had spent the whole time at 
written arithmetic. In the primary schools, and in the 
case of pupils in the higher grades, who have not before 
taken up this subject, the exercises should be restricted 
to operations with small numbers, and the examples of a 
character not too complicated. Accuracy in analysis, 
cultivation of memory, and facility in computation, are 
the things to be aimed at in this study. In general, the 
mind of the pupil must be trained to act without the aid 
of paper, slate, or pencil; but, when the questions are 
long, and contain several conditions, the pupils should be 
supplied with text-books, and should be permitted to use 
them during recitation ; otherwise the mind may be too 
severely taxed in its efforts to retain and solve the ques- 
tion at the same time. After a Jesson has been recited, 
the teacher should improvise questions containing the 
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same principles ; but the pupils should not be permitted to 
use the formula previously taught, but should be required 
to give other methods, and should be encouraged and re- 
warded for any original solution, especially if it be con- 
cise and logical. Concert exercises in arithmetic should 
be avoided ; but, sometimes, in order to secure attention 
and accuracy, a solution may be given by several mem- 
bers of a class, each pupil taking the solution exactly 
where it was left by his prodecessor, without omitting or 
repeating a word. Great pains should be taken to se- 
cure brevity and accuracy in language, in methods and 
results, 

Written Arithmetie.—The principles involved in this 
study are of necessity the same as those acquired in Men- 
tal Arithmetic. The two studies should be combined in 
all the higher grades, and pupils should not be perm'tted to 
solve the questions under any rule in Written Arithmetic 
until they shall be able to give a correct analysis of simi- 
lar questions from a Mental Arithmetic. After the ex- 
amples assigned for each day have been performed on 
slates, the teacher should, on the blackboard, give a solu- 
| tion of one of the examples, offering a clear and thorough 
| explanation; after which each pupil should solve a ques- 
| tion at the blackboard, endeavoring to give an explana- 
tion as thorough and explicit as the one given by the 
teacher. This method inspires the pupil with confidence 
and self-reliance. If principles and not rules be taught, 
teachers will experience no difficulty in making some 
good arithmeticians. 





DEFINITIONS. 


In the lowest grades the teacher should explain the 
meaning of words found in the lessons by talking about 











them familiarly, and showing how they could be used in 
short sentences and in ordinary conversation; the pupil 
should not be expected to commit to memory, but to 
understand the meaning and the use of words. 

In divisions a little higher it is very important to direct 
the attention of the pupil to the meaning of words with 
which they are not already familiar. The list of words 
and their definitions, at the beginning of each reading 
lesson, should be committed to memory, and the mean- 
ings substituted in the passages in which they are found; 
care must always be taken not give synonyms, merely, 
instead of explanations. In the more advanced divisions 
every desk should be furnished with a small dictionary, 
and the pupil taught how to use it, and encouraged to 
turn to it always, when he seesa word whose meaning 
he does not understand, 
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FIXED RULES FOR GRANTING CER- 
TIFICATES. 





VERY examiner must be guided by rules 

__, of some sort, either general or special, 
in granting or refusing to grant teachers’ cer- 
tificates. Some county superintendents fix the 
number of errors as an absolute rule in mark- 
ing provisional certificates. We think that not 
only the number of errors, but also their mature 
and degree should be considered. We once 
heard a county superintendent say that he 
should refuse a certificate to every teacher who 
failed to answer correctly one-half the ques- 
tions propounded. This rule would not seem 
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too rigid, if the questions or demands were not 
too difficult and intelligibly expressed. 

We will illustrate our views by a few exam- 
ples: Suppose an examiner should pronounce 
the word efiguetre, and one teacher should 
spell it ‘* etequette,” and another should spell 
it “ettyket.” Both modes of spelling the 
word would be incorrect, but could it be said 
that they are egua/ly incorrect? Or, if the 
solution of a problem should be required, and 
one of them should be in error one-fourth of 
a cent, and the other one thousand dollars, 
there would be a vast difference in the amount 
or degree of error. A tailure to spell, pro- 
nounce, or define the word gender, would be a 
strong indication of great ignorance in a teach- 
er; but a failure to spell, pronounce or define 
some word of difficult orthography, and one 
that is rarely used, would not indicate such ig- 
norance. 

But a still greater objection to this mode of 
using fixed rules, we think, is when an exami- 
ner asks a question or makes a demand requir- 
ing several different answers, pronouncing it 
incorrect unless a// the answers are precisely 
right. For example: Suppose two examinees 
should be required to give the name and 
state the location of eight seas, in or bor- 
dering on Europe. One of them names 
all correctly, and gives the location of 
all but one, while the other is unable to give 
either the name or location of any of them. 
To simply mark them both as erroneous, with- 
out any credit to the one who came within one- 
sixteenth of the full and correct answer, would 
be very unfair. 

We are decidedly of opinion that many 
things ou, ht to be taken into consideration in 
order to mark certificates properly, ° 

R. CHADWICK, 
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POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF PENN. 
SYLVANIA, 








HERE is probably no other large city, 

either in Europe or America, the institu- 
tions of which are so little known to the general 
public, as are the institutions of Philadelphia. 
Whether this be owing to the modesty, the 
indifference, or the Quaker-exclusiveness of its 
citizens, or to the want of enterprise in its 
journalism, we do not now care to inquire. 
While to most of our readers the very existence 
of the Polytechnic College of the State of Penn- 
sylvania is probably unknown, yet for more than 
a quarter of a century this institution, either as 
institute or college, has been setting before the 
young engineers, metallurgists, and draughtsmen 
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of the Quaker City higher and higher aims, 
and training those youth in the highest depart- 
ments of pure and applied science. It the 
history of the college shall ever be written, 
it will, we think, prove to be one of the 
most interesting and instructive episedes in the 
growth of technical education in America. 
For a number of years, the Polytechnic Col- 
lege existed urder an academic organization ag 
an institute; but, in 1848, an attempt was made 
to obtain from the State of Pennsylvania a col- 
lege charter. The known sectarian bias of a 
number of the gentlemen named as trustees 
under the act, deterred the authorities of the 
institute from accepting its provisions; and it 
was not until April 6, 1853, that a charter was 
signed by the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
containing the names, as trustees, of a body of 
gentlemen among whom al] sects and parties 
were so nicely balanced, that no fear of secta- 
rianism or partisanship could exist. 

Pending the granting of the charter, viz.: in 
October, 1851, the present President of the 
Faculty, Dr. Alfred L. Kennedy, began a tour 
of inspection of the Polytechnic institutions of 
Europe. After an absence of a year, he res 
ported the result of his visit; recommending 
that no one foreign institution be accepted asa 
mode] for the college, but that a plan be adopt- 
ed based upon both the German and French 
methods, viz.: those practised at Carlsruhe in 
the Po/ytechnischen Schule, and at Paris in /’ Ecole 
Centrale des Arts—which recommendation was 
approved. The charter was most liberal in its 
provisions, conferring full aniversity powers ; 
and, as the institute already had its cabinets, 
laboratories, and apparatus, the first step in its 
elevation demanded enlarged accommodations ; 
so the college, in the autumn of 1853, just 18 
years ago, was formally opened in the commo- 
dious building at the corner of Penn Square 
and Market street, directly opposite the site 
upon which the new municipal buildings of 
Philadelphia are now being erected. There 
were at first but two technical schools, viz. : the 
School of Civil Engineering, and the School of 
Chemistry and Metallurgy ; but so rapid was 
the growth, that, in the following year, 1854, 
the School of Mechanical Engineering was 
added, in 1857 the School of Mines, and in 
1860 the School of Architecture. As these 
required more space, the building was sold to 
the Third National Bank, and a lot secured on 
Market street, between 17th and 18th, three 
blocks west of Penn Square; and on this lot, 
50 feet front, extending from Market to Barker 
street, 167 feet, the new edifice has recently 
been completed. This consists of a main build- 
ing four stories high on Market Street, and two 
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rear wings or pavilions extending southward ; 
that on the east being 117 feet long and three 
stories in height; that on the west, 117 feet 
and two stories high, for the better lighting and | 
ventilation of the courtyard. The wings are 
connected at the Barker street front by a build- 
ing three stories high, ‘The plan of the build- | 
ing is therefore a quadrangle, from the court- 
yard of which rise four staircases, one at each | 
corner, leading to the upper stories. The | 
lower floor is chiefly taken up with vestibules, | 
entrance-hall, business offices, reception-rooms, | 
and quarters for the janitor and his family. 

In the second story is the College Hall, 50 | 
feet in length, with 19 feet ceiling; adjoining | 
it, the Cabinet of Technology, 45 by 25, with | 
gallery. In the east wing are the Analytical | 
Laboratory, Balance room, Chemical Stock 
Room, and Metallurgical Laboratory. In the 
west wing, the Cabinets of Physical Apparatus 
and of Machine Models, and the Junior Math- | 
ematical Classroom. On the Barker street 
front, the Lecture-room for Chemistry, Miner- 
alogy, and Geology. In the third story are 
the Classrooms for Mechanicsand Architecture, 
and the Museum of the School of Mines, 
containing the celebrated Freiberg models. 
The fourth story contains the Draughting-room, | 
the Cabinet of Architecture, and the Class- | 
room for Engineering and higher mathematics. | 
In the fifth story are the Gymnasium, and the 
rooms for moddeling in clay and plaster. | 
Stndents are admitted to the college at the age 
of sixteen, and the duration of the full course 
is three years. 

A good idea of the extent of the accommo- 
dations may be gained if we imagine the wings 
which now run to the rear, to be placed, as in | 
the usual custom, on the right and left of the | 
main building. The front would then be 284 | 
feet, equal to the finest collegiate structures in 
the country. ‘The number of the rooms, and 
the uses to which they are applied, attest, 
without further description, the comprehen- 
siveness of the instruction. The influence ex- 
erted on the economical developments of the | 
industries of Philadelphia by the hundreds of 
graduates of her great technica] schoo] must 
have been most salutary. Its organization, even 
before the London Exhibition of 1851 awak- 
ened England and the world to a sense of the | 
value of art schools and science schools, is | 
highly creditable to the forecast of our sister | 
city ; while it serves to lessen our surprise that 
she should maintain her ascendency in the 
beauty and excellence of her varied manufac- 
tures, and control the most powerful railroad 
management not only in the Union, but in the 
world.—Technoligist. 
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How Scwootmasrers are Mape in Ger. 
MANY.—We will endeavor to indicate the ca- 
reer of an intelligent village lad who having, 
at the age of fourteen, completed his school 
course, resolves to become a schoolmaster, If 
in Saxony or Silesia, he enters a training school 
called “ proseminar,” because preparatory to 
the seminary or normal school; if in Prussia, 
he enters the house of a private tutor, probably 
the local schoolmaster or clergyman. At the 


_age of eighteen he proceeds to the seminary, 


where he is to spend three years; the first and 
second to be devoted, according to an elaborate 
scheme, to all subjects he will have hereafter 
to teach; the third to be spent in teaching, un- 
der the supervision of the director of the sem- 
inary, in the ‘practicing school,” which is 
simply the nearest primary school. While in 
the seminary, he is subject to stringent disci- 
pline. He makes his own bed and cleans his 
own room ; he pays for his board and lodging 
—the former being of a very homely descrip- 
tion, and valued at eightpence or ninepence a 
day—and provides his own bread. At the end 
of the year he presents himself for his first ex- 
amination, which is conducted by the author- 
ities of the college, under the superintendence 
of the schooi councillor. This examination 
embraces religion, language, arithmetic. writ- 
ing, drawing and singing, and is partly oral and 
partly on paper. The performances of the 
candidates are estimated with great precision, 
and certificates are given to all who acquit 
themselves satisfactorily. The teacher is now 
taken in charge by the departmentral-councillor, 
who appoints him to a vacancy in his district. 
He holds, however, only the position and the 
title of provisional teacher, full status and rank 
of schoolmaster being withheld until he has 
passed a second examination, held three years 
after the first. This examination is rather an 
investigation into character and conduct than 
into attainments. When his last ordeal has 
been passed, the teacher takes the oath of al- 


| legiance and receives a definite appointment as 


master of the school. —St. Paul’s. 





Humane Epucation.—I propose to speak 
briefly of a branch of education unknown to 
our public schools, yet it seems to me of such 
transcendent importance as to underlie all 
others. [ mean the subject of Humane Edu- 
cation. 

Every observer of children, indeed every 
teacher, must have noticed that the manifesta- 
tion of a cruel disposition crops out very early. 
Ir beeins with pulling off the wines of flies 
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and teasing the lower animals. It impels the | countries, and have the important outlines of 
young urchin to look about him for a stone | others, dropping as it were from his finger-ends, 
whenever he hears a lone bird singing on a | running over with “ scraps of general informa- 
twig, or sees a poor wandering pig by the | tion, natural history, historica! allusions,” &c., 
wayside. It would, perhaps, be not easy to | and withal so earnest, even to enthusiasm—not 
define very philosophically, or with anything | forgetting a funny story now and then—and 
like psychological accuracy, how it is that | lastly, have such a command of simple lan- 
children so often act with cruelty to the world | guage, without any affectation of words of 





of life around them. The poor crushed fly, | 
the wretched pelted kitten, the tortured toad | 
with its stomach filled with shot, the poor | 
turtle either lying helpless on its back, or 
carrying upon it a burning coal, all rise | 
familiarly enough to our memories as instances | 
of this cruel, unthinking wantonness, this early | 
and miserable misuse of our mysteriously given 
lordship over the creatures around us, ‘1 hese 
things, however, account for them as we may, 
exist, and most certainly lead on to cruelty, 
more or less deliberate, in after life. Fer | 
cruelty in the child, if unchecked, will most | 
certainly lead to baneful results in the man. 

Now, few things can be taught more easily, 
or learnt more readily, than tenderness and | 
mercy to the animal world, if the teaching 
begins early enough, and is conducted in the 
right way. Give the child an insight into 
the habits and characteristics of some of the 
animals most immediately at the mercy of 
childish cruelty. Bring out the conception of 
each poor fluttering or crawling thing being an 
individual, having its own individual sufferings ; 
and often showing its own pity-moving appre- 
hensions ; encourage the larger boys in our 
schools to write essays about kindness to 
animals; let the intellectual and humane be 
combined ; have prizes for humanity as well as | 
scholarship. | 

Were I to write a school-book for the | 
young, I would place most prominently upon | 
one of its pages Sterne’s words to the fly, which 
we all read in our youth, and have often recurred | 
to since. ‘Go poor insect; get thee gone! | 
Why should J hurt thee? This world is surely | 
wide enough to hold both thee and me.” 

Cor. California Teacher. 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY.* 








N teaching geography, I depend chiefly on 
three principal means : 
First—The teacher must himself be the 
text-book to his class. He must be so well | 
versed in all the minute details of certain 





* By Mr. John Given, Master of the Ballymena Model 
School, Co. Antrim, Ireland. This admirable paper ob- 
tained one of Mr. Chamney’s prizes for the best Essay on 
the best method of teachine G I 





Jearned length, &c., as to be able to dispense 
with either text book or note-book. 

Second—When any map is unrolled while 
teaching, the teacher must never for a moment 
forget to remind the youngsters, and ask them 
to remind themselves, that every wavy line, or 
shaded mound, or colored enclosure, or white 
expanse, or green level, suggests running waters 
having certain names, with flowers, trees, fields, 
houses, towns, and villages or each side; an- 
glers, mayhap, bending over them; boats, 
steamers, and ships sailing on them, suggestive 
of commerce; green or snow-capped hills, 
grand ocean waves dashing against rocks, green 
fields, &c. 

Third—The teacher must interest the schol- 
ars by telling them of any excursion he made 
during vacation, and get the children also to 
give their experience, were it only a few miles 
distant, nay, a few streets or country lanes dis- 
tant, letting them know that they have been 
making discoveries in Geozraphy. ‘The fact 
is, these two latter means might be included 
in the first, for, after all, if the teacher’s own 
brain be not the well-head of all that the child 
really learns in Geography, or any other thing, 
all else is but labor lost. I can say that most 
most emphatically, 1 think I hear an inquirer, 
perhaps an objector, say :—** Why, sir, would 
you not include a text-book as one of the chief 
means of teaching Geography?” “ No, sir. 
I call it only a secondary one.” 

I give the following paper as the result of nearly thirty 
years’ experience in teaching national schools, male and 
mixed, and have found this simple and natural method 
most successful in giving rather more than an average 
knowledge of Geography. ‘The illustrations given are 
real answers, taken down in a note-book soon after they 
were uttered. Young teachers have a great advantage 
now-a-days compared with what the writer had when he 
commenced, namely, that Geography is popular with both 
children and parents. In looking over one of my old 
note-books or diaries, I find the tollowing:—I gota se- 
vere reproof from an honest, well-to-do farmer, to-day, 
for learning his “ weans thae (those) things up on the 
wa,” pointing with his thumb over his shoulder to the 
maps. He “‘wasna gaun’ (going) to mak’ them either 
ministers or doctors, but guid (good) coonters an’ writers 
an’ readers,” and he ‘‘ didna see the use o” learnin’ aboot 


| farrin’ pearts—wad reather hae the ould ways o’ learnin’, 


any way,” &c., &c. Butthis feeling I should think is 
now over. The children like to hear me tell them that 
it is a kind of impiety to be ignorant of Geography, that 
we are placed in one of the apartments of a magnificent 


shode —flat stupidity not te ' lorance a 
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deplorable state—anecdote—intimate connection of His- 
tory with Geography ; illustration, America (point on 
the map)—Pisarro—Cortee—Montezuma—what we owe 
to Geography—lIreland (point) ancient state—Henry 
11,—Goldsmith—Burke, &c. Positive pleasure—reading 
about foreign countries, multitudinous isles of the Pacific 
(point), coral islands (specimen shown), feathery palms, 
civilized and Christianised, Tahiti, hum of schools among 


| 
| 
| 
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beyond yon blue rim, there are many towns besides Bally- 
mena; many far higher mountains than Slemish, many 
more countries and counties than Ireland and Antrim ?”’ 
“© yes, sir!” “Did you ever hear of any?” “ Yes, 
England.” (Point in the direction.) ‘* That is where 
the Queen Ilves?” Yes.” “ What is her name ?”* 
“Victoria.” But there are a great many countries be- 
sides, and they have all names. Would you like to hear 


the trees, “ sea-like skies and sky-like seas,” Paul's voy- | some of them?” “ Yes, yes.” “Well there is a very 


age, &c., (trace). 
mountains, immense rivers—mouth of La Plata, 150 
miles, half the length of Ireland. What an idea ! 

The above is a specimen of quiet “ talks *’ with the 
children to fix attention. I shall now go more system 
atically to work, specifying more particularly the teacher's 
duties. 

THE TEACHSR’S DUTIES. 

Besides having the text book at his finger ends, the 
teacher should, in his readings of travels, history, news 
of the day—such as the sale of Russian America to the 
United States, modern discoveries, Speke, Livingston— 
ever keep his class in his mind’s eye, never taking up the 
idea that he can exhaust the subject, however long he 
may teach. Thus furnished, he will make it a subject 
of deep study how to make his knowledge available. As 
the most natural and simple writings are said to be the 
result of the deepest art, so what will look to an observer 
as the most natural, the easiest thing in the world, will 
take all the efforts, all the strain of the mind, to attain to; 
but if attained to there will be no complaint of want of 
attention in the child, no yawning, &c. For this pur- 
pose not only copious notes should be taken of the lesson 
before teaching, but also notes of the answers after 
the lesson. It is not at all irksome or difficult. It is 
rather an amusement, as I know from having practiced 
it for many long years. Thus prepared, with a head full 
ot knowledge, a heart full of affection, and armed with 
his chalk, black-board and pointer, apple, orange, or 
globe, specimens of coral, shells, compass, flowers, etc., 
let him call up his first and second classes before a 

MAP OF THE WORLD-~SYNTHETIC METHOD, 

The class stand around the brass semi-circle, The 


teacher takes the pointer, and begins with what the | 


youngest child knows and sees, ‘‘ What are you stand- 
ing on?” “ The floor.” ‘* What is outside the floor?” 
* ‘The play-ground.”” ‘*What is outside the play-ground?” 
“Dr. Young’s field.” “ What next?” “ Springwell 
Street.” “* Where is Springwell Street?” “In Ballyme- 
na.” *“* What is Ballymena?” One says, “*A town;” 
another, “ A great lot of houses.” “ Where do you live 
yourself ?”” One says, “ At home ;” another, ** With my 
mother; another, ‘ Beside Joe’s” (a neighbor). 
“ Where does Joe live?” “In Co, Antrim.”’ “ Where 
is Ballymena?” One says, “in Ireland ;” another, ‘in 
Co. Antrim.” (As there are no innate ideas as to a mat- 
ter of fact like that, some one must have given it to 
them; if not, the teacher must, reserving the meaning 
of country until an after stage.) ‘ Are there any more 
towns in Co, Antrim, or did you ever hear of any?” 
“ Yes, sir, Broughshane, Antrim, Cullybackey, Randals- 
town.” “Point in the direction of Randalstown,” 
(points), Some right, some wrong. Other towns are 
pointed out. “* Well, then, suppose you were standing or 


to Slemish, and to Skerry, and to the mountains between, 
and Ballymena, and round and round—is this all the 
world you see?” “All! (laughing) no, no, no! it is 
ovly a bit of the country.” “ Quite right—it is only a 
bit of Co. Antrim, and Co. Antrim is only —?” «A 
bit of Ireland,” ‘ And Ireland is only —?" “A 
bit of the world.” ‘So you think that far, far away, 








How it enlarges the mind—lofty | 


| 


large country called Europe—name it. all,” Allname it. 
“* Europe, Europe,” goes round the class. After England 


| it is nearest home ; a very learned, well~bred, and civil 


people. And then there isa far larger country still, called 
Asia. Name it round the class—where Adam and Eve 
were placed after creation, and where our Saviour, lived 
and died.” I find, after having read the Second Book, 
and from that they have heard, that Palestine is the 
most interesting after Ireland, and only half the size; 
and next the Nile, associated with the ark of bulrushes 3 
ane then America, where so many of their friends live, 
“* Another, not so large as the last, shaped like your 
mother’s shawl, but very little known about it except 
the fringe, only that the people are as black as soles— 
the hottest, sandiest and most ignorant of them all.” To 
a higher class (it might be given to the third), “ Speke 
and Livingston’s discoveries.” ‘* Do you remember where 
some of your friends have gone to?” “ Yes, sir, to 
to America.” And there is a murmur of * Uncle Sams 
and Aunt Betties.” “‘ That is another great country, 
only found out about three or four hundred years ago. 
Then thereisstill another and the last of the great counn- 


| tries, where thieves were formerly sent, where there are 
| beasts with bills like birds (shew a picture of the duck- 


billed Platypus), leaves with their edges towards us, 
black swans, kangaroos, cherries with their stones out- 
side, lumps of gold as big as your fist, &c." Australia is 


‘given. The class are now all mouth and eyes, when 
| they are asked the Aey-stome question —*‘ Would you like 


to see a picture of all these countries?” ‘O yes, sir; 
yes, sir.” (The map is described, and the technical term 
“continent” may safely be given them. I am not very 


| anxious at this stage for the definition, provided they 


know what the thing is. This is step the first in the 
synthetic meth od, ind they are kept at it until they can 
stand on it. Inthe same way they are introduced to 
“island,” using the most familliar illustrations, such ag 
an irregular figure on the black board, the clock, a green 
spot in the playground, ora small real island in the near- 
est rivulet. Peninsulas the same way. ‘* Now, boys, 
if you conduct yourselves well, to-morrow I'll go over the 
same ground, expecting you to remember a good deal of 
what | have said.” 

Second step—* But is the carth all made up of land ?”” 
*©No, sir.” ‘ What then?’ ** Of water, too.” “ What 
is the water running down the meadow called?” “A 
burn” (rivulet), ‘Is that salt or fresh?” ‘* Fresh.” 
‘Ts there any salt water in the world?” ‘* Yes, sir.” 
‘© What is it called?” ‘The sea.” ‘ Did you ever see 
the sea?” ‘“ Yes, sir, at Glenarm,’”? “What was it 
like?” “ I mind when I was at the sea, the waves look- 
ed like white men swimming on the sea.” (This from 
achild of seven or eight years of age). ‘* Were you 


| ever atthe sea?” “No, but I was at the shore.” (A 


walking along the road you see away in every direction laugh from the rest of the class, in which the shore-goer 


joins. In some places going to the sea-side is called go- 
ing to “the shore.””) Thetides are mentioned either by 


| the teacher or by one of themselves. ‘*Do you know 


what they are?’* ‘The tide ebbs and flows,” (words 
of the First Book). ‘ What makes thetidesj” (This 
of course is quite in advance ofa second class, and should 
be kept for a fourth or fifth class, but I was led on by 
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the subject, and the curiosity manifested by the class to 
know, for of course they must see the tides when at the 
sea. I tell them in the simplest way I can, and the re- 
mark made by one is, ** Aye, sir, that’s curious!” 
*€ Would you like to see a picture of this great, great 
water?” ‘ Yes, sir.” The white part is then pointed 
out in detail as a picture of the water, ‘‘ Look atten- 
tively— Whether is the white or colored part the larger ?”’ 
‘The white.” “Then if the white stands for water, 
and the colored for land, whether is there more land or 
water on the surface of the earth?’ ** More water, sir.” 
Now for the proportions. ‘“*Show me the half of that 
pointer.” Done. ‘ Divide itinto three parts.” Done. 
“Take one of them—what is that?” “A third” 
“Two of them.” ‘Two thirds.” ‘That draft of 
twelve boys—how many would two-thirds of them be?’ 
* Eight.” Well, then, that is the amount of water— 
how much?” “ Two-thirds water.” 
** One-third.” ‘Touch the picture of Ireland with the 
pointer.” Done. ‘Can you get out of it without 
going into the water?” ‘No, sir.” ‘* What would 
you call land of that kind?” * Land all round with 
water.” I then give them the technical name “island.” 
in the same way, “peninsula,” “ isthmus,” are found out 
by themselves. The different colored seas are pointed 
out, and then the Blue or Pink Sea is asked for. ‘This 
causes a laugh, keeps them in good humor, while the 
cause of the color is explained, 





SPECIMEN OF THE ANALYTICAL METHOD, 


*€Look around—what do you see on the walls?” 
** Pictures.” ‘ What is that before you?” “A picture 
of what?” “The world.” (Caught up somehow or 
* told.) “But 1 see two round things (circles as yet 
would be too technical) there—have we two worlds?” 
“*No, sir’ (This is explained by the hinged globe, a 
cut apple, or the two fists closed and opened. I find that 
we never need go far for illustrations of the shape of the 
earth when we have our hands, or a boy’s head, a fly creep- 
ing round the shut hand or across a boy's forchead, &c. I 
have before now made an advanced class understand quite 
well the nature of eclipses by my two fists and my head.) 
I encourage pupils to ask questions of the teachers. A boy 
asks : “* What is the reason that on a map of the world 
we see the surface of the entire globe.” I ask him: 
“ How would you see both sides of an apple?” ‘Cut it 
in two and spread it against the wall.” How much of 
that applesor that boy’s head can you see at once?” 
“One-half.” ‘Can you tell me now why we have 
those two round things?” ‘ Yes, sir; it istoshow both 
sides.” ‘Look here-—how is it that we have part of the 
Pacific here and part there?” ‘O sir, if they were 
turned round in that way (making the shape of a globe 
with his hand), they would meet.” Another, “If the 
round things were clipped and pasted round the edges and 
blown up with a pipe-stopple, we could see the ocean all 
one.” ‘Then you believe that the earth is round like 
an orange,” “Yes, sir.” “Why?” “It has been 
sailed round” (Other proofs we reserve for advanced 
classes). Could you walk in the same way round this 
floor ?”” ** No, the walls would stop us.” ‘* Touch the 
red, the yellow, the blue, &c.”” ‘ Which is the small- 
est?” ‘The red ;"’ and they thus find out from exami- 
nation the relative sizes and the names of the continents, 
“ Are Europe, America, and tht others hanging on the 
walls of the universe (whatever that may mean) with a 
ring round their necks?” ‘The very absurdity of this 
question raisesa laugh. The question will not look so 
absurd if the map be taken from the wall, spread on the 
floor, and they are told to imagine themselves eagles or 


*¢ And land ?’’. 
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angels flying over it. Then some exciting fact, such as 
Napoleon's birth-place in connexion with Corsica, Juan 
Fernandez, Robinson Crusoe, Byron’s and Leander’s 
swimming the Hellespont, amazing size of the Amazon, 
coming down to the banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
nearer home to the Ovoca, nearer home still, to the burn 
before the school-house door, running “ wimplin clear,” 
This puts them into first-rate humor, and while it is high 
tide I ask the following questions, which are answered.— 
** Now, boys, here’s a nice question for you—any one 
who can do it hold upthe hand. There are three million 
of square miles in Europe, nine in Africa, fifteen in 
Asia, nearly the same in America—how much larger is 
Africa than Europe?” (This is, after al!, only a simple 
question in mental arithmetic). Several hands ate held 
up. ‘* Threetimes” and so on. Then thousands of 
miles long is explained to them as pictured on the map, 
Capitals are then shown till we come to Ballymena, and 
mountains till we come to Slemish. Sometimes we take 
the grand tour of Europe, visiting places renowned in 
song or story, natural curiosities, scaling the Alps, Mont 
Blanc, St. Bernard (great dogs), Hannibal, Napoleon. I 
ask a boy to point out the highest country in Europe. A. 
pointer is seen dangling in an uncertain attitude in the 
neighborhood of Iceland, as if its handler thought— 
“* Well, this is decidedly the highest ground I can take,” 
when a laugh from the rest of the class makes him * drop 
from his nerveless grasp’ the useless pointer, and took 
round as if he suspected there was something wrong in 
this state of Denmark. R K » (4) sets ali to 
rights by pointing out Switzerland and explaining that the 
most mountainous country—the highest above the level 
of the sea—is called the highest country. ‘* What is the 
lowest country in Europe?’ The same raw recruit is 
wabbling the pointer downward toward Candia, when 
another stops it in midway, and mentions Holland 

Boundaries. The word “ boundary,” or “‘ bound,” is a 
serious obstacle if not perfectly explained. The following 
is very simple, but I find from experience very effctual. 
Having acompars in the hand, I ask what touches the 
floor on the north side ? “* That wall.” ‘* On thesouth ?” 
“ That other wall.”” “ What touches the school-ground 
on the east?’ “ So-and-so’s field?” “On the west?” 
“The road.” “ Look at the map—what washes Ireland 
on the north?” “The Atlantic, &c.” I then change 
the word “ touch” or “ wash” or “ border,” for ‘* What 
bounds Europe on the south?” and so on 

The Cardinal Points. Twelve o'clock. ‘Point to 
thesun,” ** Yonner.”’ (Pronunciation promptly set right. ) 
“ Where does he rise?” “ Yonder,” (Points.) * Set?” 
Points, ‘* Where do you never see him?” Points. The 
names of the points are now given. Fortunately the 
map of the world is now hanging on the north wall, and 
arow of windows faces the south. Were it otherwise, 
however, that would only be a slight obstacle to be easily 
I 6¢ South,” 














overcome. ‘“ Those windows face the—! 

*¢ Back wall?” **The north.” “The dvor?”’ ** West.’’ 
“That large window?” “East.” ‘ Ballymena ?” 
“South.”  C———?” “ West.” ‘* That's where ycu 


come from, sir.” ‘ Where is the sun at 12 o'clock at 
night ?*’ “ Nowhere.” Then the arch look, the laugh- 
ing eye, and the funny face of H he 

(1) It does one’s heart good to see with what gusto 
this little fellow comes to the rescue. His eyes kindle— 
he smacks his lipsp—he grasps the poincer—he holds up 
his hand—tightens his belt, and from beneath his teeth 
you hear asmothered susurration—half laugh, half whis- 
per,—* Let me, si:.”” In a word, he girds up his loins, 
as if he were fully bent on scaling the Alps in reali 
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**O, Mr. Given, shines nowhere! He is shining some 
other place.” ‘Can youtell ?” “ Yes, sir, in Australia or 
some other place,” I continue at this a considerable time, 
in order to make the transfer of these points to the black- 
board and map the most natural thing in the world, and 
not a mere cramming of facts down their throats om my 
own authority. How easy it is at this stage toshow them 
the mariner’s compass, and lines on the map for north, 
south, east and west. 

I have ‘gone over specimens of the Synthetical and 
Analytical methods, tried with a second class in a Na- 
tional school—giving the real questions and answers. I 
think I have not used the word “geography” at all, for 
if they know not the real thing, it is little use filling 
their mouths with an empty spoon until oa have 
got something to put into it. This spoon (the definition) 
may be given to them after they are interested, that is to 
say, a few definitions to a seeond, and a few more toa 
third class, and so on. 


SECONDARY METHODS OF TEACHING, NOT ONLY THE MAP 
OF THE WORLD, BUT ALL OTHERS. ‘THE MOST OF THEM 
AYPLY TO ADVANCED GLASSES, WHEN A TEXT BOOK 13 
PUT INTO THEIR 4ANDS. 

1.—- Exercises on copy books to be written at home, such 


as description of real or imaginary journeys to Dublin, | 


Belfast, NewYork, Odessa, up the Mediterranean, (the 


romance of Geography, “thy shores are empires?’ Phe- | 


nicia, Greece, Rome, Carthage, Palestine, the Cross and 


crossed to procure it, &c This also is an exercise in 
composition and grammar. I have from time to time 
got some admirable specimens of this method. 


3-—Answers to home lessons to be given very often in | 


writing, when under examination, attention to be paid, of 
course, to spelling and grammar. 


If it be mountains, let it be so, and if rivers, let it be 
rivers. By the way, as the study of rivers is a favorite 
one everywhere, here is an item of a specimen table 
drawn up by myself. 





N - a | Flows past] Falls 
Name p Seamer | Source Length |o, through} iare 





i . ,..| Maine Mexican 
F , ‘ ; 
Mississipr if J. States Rocky mts \* 340 miles Kansas, kc Guif 


I have thus tabulated fifty rivers, from the longest to the 
one nearest home, giving an item or two on the black- 
board when needed. 

3-— When under oral examination, answers to be 
marked—keeps up attention. 

4.—To bring out the boys in pairs, and to let them 
examine each other on the map—there is no yawning 
nor inattention at this exercise. 

5-—Blank or outline maps to be used along with the 
others, 
6.—Answering without any maps. 


7.—To draw out on slate or paper any of the con- | 
tinents, beginning with Africa, making the capitals, | 


rivers, mountain chains, &c. 


8.—Home Lessons from the text books, short and | 


confined mostly to the large print, also to be explained, 
when necessary, beforehand. 

g.—Incidental teaching. When a place is named in 
books or conversation, to know it from the map. This 
is very important. < 

I give the following as an illustration of one of the 
chief methods of teaching geography. It is an extract 
from notes taken in penci) during one of my vacation 


, . 
1 Switzerland 
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am in the habit of reading such notes to the pupils. The 
teacher who has not himself traveled can make these 
notes from good books of travel in the country under con- 
sideration. 

Wednesday, 7th July, 1869. Leave London for New 
Haven, to take the steamer for Dieppe. (Different 
routes from England to France explained.) Beautifub 
passage—Beechy Head, &c. Dieppe, the Brighton of 
France—fine bathing place. From Dieppe to Rouen— 
fine level country—grain nearly ripe—some cutting—blue 
blouses—no hedges—fields open on both sides of the 
road—rows of poplars, and willows, and acacias—land, 
like a patchwork quilt, in long narrow strips—towns and 
villages embowered in trees—roses—carriages very com- 
fortable, more so than at home—the pointsmen are gen- 
erally women. Rouen, a fine old town—the Manchester 
of France—old cathedral—Joan of Arc burned in one of 
the squares. 

Thursday, 8th—Rouen to Paris—charming cornfields 
(wheat) ana vineyards along the Seine—arrived in Paris 
at one—march of a regiment—military band—blue uni- 
form—soldiers at every corner. After getting lodgings 
in Rue St. Honore, we walked in the gardens of the 


| Tuileries—fountains—flowers—bloody scenes enacted 
| here during the first Revolution—palaces of the Tuileries 


and Louvre, now united, cover an area of sixty acres! 
The imperial tri-color is waving to day, a sign that the 
Emperor is at home. Notre Dame. Place de la Con- 
corde, formerly Place de la Revolution—Louis XVI. 


the Crescent.) The breakfast table, seas and lands | Marie Antoinette, Philip Egalite, Charlotte Corday, 


Danton, Robespierre, &c., were guillotined here, Grand 
Fowntains—Chateaubriand says that all the water in the 
world will not wash away the blood which was shed 
here. Magnificent view—in the centre of the gardens is 
the famous Luxor obelisk brought from Egypt at a cost of 


| £80,000, Palais Royal—shops and gardens—wonderful 


Teacher to examine with a definite object in view | palaces for grandeur and extent-—Boulevards—fine rows 


of trees along the streets—great heat-—fine shade—streets 
very clean—water in constant use to water the trees run- 
ning along the side. WVersailles—splendid gardens, foun- 
tains, and picture galieries. Table d’hote—travelers 
fiom all parts of the world—fine cookery. (Stayed three 
or four days on our return from Switzerland.) 

Friday, gth.—Stast for Switzerland, 6.30—a run of 
11 hours—275 miles lands us in Macon on the Saone, 
through a rich and well-cultivated country—wheat and 
barley harvest— Burgundy vineyards as common as potato- 
fields at home—from the rails they resemble groves of young 
aspens or light green currant bushes—not quite ripe 


| —they cover the hills and border the roads—no fences, 


with very few exceptions, and these exceptions so slight 
that a boy could step over them. Cherry trees along the 
road loaded with ripe frvit—great quanttiy for a penny or 


| deux sovs—paradise for boys—see very few—not thick- 
ly inhabited, Pass the Cote d’Or, a low ridge of moun- 


tains—very beautiful——cultivated and wooded—pass 


| through Dijon, famous for its roses, situated in the mid- 


dle of these mountains. Stop at the Hotel l’Europe— 
terrace on the outside, from which Mont Blanc can be 
seen 

Saturday, 1oth.—From Macon to Geneva—fine, rich 
meadows—bullocks ploughing—bells about their necks— 
valley of the Rhone—commencement of the Alps— 


| approaching them by France—their sublimity steals on 


one by degrees. The first range of the Jura looks not 
higher than the Mourne mountains; but then, as we 
ascend, “hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.” 
Pass between two or three spurs of the Jura range, and 
a tunnel bored through one of them four or five miles 


| long. The faces of the range show twistings and con- 


rata 
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Edinburgh professor, with note-book in hand, was in 
raptures with them, The valley of the Rhone, and, in- 
deed, all the way from Macon, is truly both magnificent 
and delightful—the beginnings of the Alps—the “blue 
rushing of the arrowy Rhone,” bordered by vineyards 
up the bases of the Alps (on the southern side) as far as 
human labor can go—Indian zorn, nearly in ear—pump- 
kins, groves of fruit trees, etc. 

11:45.—Arrived at Geneva, after traveling 105 miles 
before breakfast, starting, as we did, at § o'clock. Best 
totake the most out of the stuff. It was a slow train, 
and we saw the country to perfection. After breakfast, 
walked about Lake Leman (Geneva), and through the 
city ; visited Calvin's cathedral—sat in his study chair— 
was greatly struck with the height of the nearest Alps, 
and the blueness and transparency of the waters of the 
lake, especially where the Rhone leaves it. Fish can be 
seen through a deep, swift, light violet colored stream, 
from'one of the many bridges, at a great depth. We 


Editorial Department. 





have:a grand hotel, the entrance stair-case being bordered 
on each side with hot-house plants, the richest and | 
rarest—great size of these hotels—expect to see the mon- 
arclf Mont Blanc from our bedroom. There are three 
clocks in the hall, showing Swiss, London and French | 
time. (I could here give a series of questions, with the 
real answers of the pupils, on the difference of time 
according to longitude, and wice versa, but I forbear, 
from want of space), The population of Geneva is | 
about 48,000. It is beautifully situated, and has an im- | 
posing appearance. The new town seems a collection of | 
palaces, while the ancient part is reduced-looking—streets 
steep, badly paved, and narrow—so narrow that dwellers in | 
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opposite windows might almost shake hands over the way, 
It is the capital of a canton only fifteen miles long, and 
as many broad—so small, says Voltaire, that “ when I 
shake my wig I powder all the Republic.” “The man- 
ufacture of watches is an important one in Geneva, 
70,000 being made yearly.” But the glory of Geneva is 
its beautiful lake. The shores of this lake, bordered, 
as they are, with towns, and villages, and villas, em- 
bosomed in trees and gardens—then belts of meadows 
and vineyards, and in the back-ground the grand snow- 
crowned Alps over-looking everything, make its neigh« 
borhood an earthly paradise. 

I see that, were I to give the remainder of my notes, this 
article would be swelled to an unconscionable length. 
Hence my visit to the meeting of the blue Rhone, and 
the muddy Arve, where the indigo and the chalk run * 
side by side, wjthout seeming to unite—the celebrated 
vale of Chamouni and Mont Blanc (slept at the foot of 
the mountain)—the sun’s rising and setting on the giant's 
snowy brow, a sight [ can never, never forget—the jour- 
ney from Geneva to Basle on the Khine, thus traversing 
Switzerland from south to north—sailing over three of 
its lakes, including William Tell’s—listening to the roar 
of its waterfalls—threading sorhe of the Alpine passes, 
and back to Paris, 300 miles by the north-east—if 
dwelt upon, would carry me beyond the prescribed limits. 

Showed a few specimens of platits and flowers gath- 
ered by Lake Leman, and aitiong tlie Alps, to the boys. 
Intetested—wished to handle them, and did so. And 
so, with the aroma of these Alpine flowers pervading the 
class room, and among the leaves of my pocket book, I 
bid Switzerland—apizv. Trish Teachers’ ‘Fournal. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 
A ** NEW DEPARTURE” SUGGESTED, 


HE Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Harrisburg in December, to make arrangements 
for its next meeting in Philadelphia. We are 
pleased to see that the teachers of the city are 
also moving in the matter. A committee of 
leading teachers appointed by the institute, will 
meet with the Executive Committee at Harris- 
burg, to confer in regard to what is best to be 
done, and how it is best to do it. 
Before the meeting of these committees, we 





have a thought to suggest to their members and 


to teachers generally. It is that the programme 
of exercises at Philadelphia should be so ar- 
ranged as to bring together a representation of 
all the principal school interests of the State, 
common schools, high schools and academies, 
colleges, normal schools, and superintendents 
of schools; in other words, that we shall pro- 
vide for a grand union meeting of all engaged in 
the work uf education in the State. In our opin- 
ion the time has come for a movement of this 
character, and Philadelphia is just the place to 
begin it. ‘ 

Is such a movement practical? If the com- 
mittees above referred to choose to shape their 
programme with reference to this end, there 
can be no doubt of it. Let us see. The 
school interests above named have much in 
common; what concerns one, in good part 
concerns all, for they all seek a common end. 
Still, each class of agencies has something 
special, which may need special consideration. 
If the programme for the Philadelphia meeting 
can be made to provide for a common meeting 
for the consideration of that which is of com- 
mon interest, and specia] meetings for the con- 
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sideration of that which is of special interest, 
the whole ground will be covered—the whole 
problem will be solved. 

And this can be done. It was done at the 
late meeting of the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in St. Louis, and it can be done by our 
State Teachers’ Association at Philadelphia. 
The State Association usually continues in ses-, 
sion three days, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. Suppose the Executive Committee 
shal] provide for sessions only on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening, Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, and Thursday afternoon and evening ; 
this would leave the forenoons of each day for 
the consideration of specia/ questions, relating to 
elementary education, higher education, nor- 
mal schools, and the superintendency of schools, 
by those specia//y interested inthem. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee might, with propriety, and 
without any unconstitutional stretch of power, 
designate presiding officers for these several 
sect:ons, or bodies, and an order of proceedings 
for them, If the experiment should prove 
successful, and it be found desirable to adopt 
the plan as a permanent feature, the constitution 
could be easily made to accommodate itself 
thereto. 

We are satisfied that this proposed “new 
departure” would bring together the largest 
body of educators ever assembled in the State, 
would add interest and weight to the proceed- 
ings of the State Association, would give op- 
portunity fcr the discussion of many important 
educational questions hitherto overlooked, and, 
above aH, would tend to unify our whole sys- 
tem of school agencies and interests. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY, 


The article on the subject of the County 
Superintendency, by “ Jefferson,” in the pres- 
ent number of the JournaL, will attract at. 
tention, Our own views on the main question 
raised are well known; but if officers as efli- 
cient as the writer of the article could always 
be chosen by the State Superintendent, we 
might be willing to modify these views. 

If changes in the law relating to the super- 
tendency be desirable, the coming session of 
the Legislature is the time to press them. 


W. W. WOODRUFF. 


The article of W. W. Woodruff, on “*Com- 
pulsory Education,” in our October number, 


has attracted considerable attention. The 
College Courant, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
publishes the article in full, and comments 
upon it editorially, as follows. 
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“In our No. 272, we published an article 
on compulsory education, by Prof. A. Mc- 
Millan, in which forced attendance at the 
public ‘schools was strongly advocated. In our 
present issue, we lay before our readers an es- 
say by W. W, Woodruff, who maintains with 
equal force the opposite view of the question, 
Both are excellent productions on the subject, 
and each in turn is apparently conclusive, sep- 
arately considered. Each is a representative 
article of its kind, and as such we have selected 
it for the perusal of our readers.” 


KUTZTOWN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A note recently received from Rev. B, E. 
Kramlich, President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Kutztown State Normal School, informs 
us that Rev. A. R. Horne has accepted the 
Principalship of that institution, and will enter 
permanently upon the discharge of the duties 
of the position on the first of March next. 
The note adds that all goes well under the act- 
ing Principal, Prof. Schaeffer. 


WORK IN THE FIELD. 
TEN DAYS WEST OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


O school-boy ever felt more relief at the 

end of his final emamination than we, 
when, on the first day of November, we placed 
our two annual reports, both longer and more 


| elaborate than usual, in the hands of the State 
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printer, and at 11} Pp. M. stepped on board 
the Cincinnati Express, bound for a ten days’ 
trip to the western part of our State. A change 
of cars at the Blairsville Intersection, and again 
at Blairsville, placed us on the West Pennsyl- 
vania railroad and set us down at the Butler 
depot at about 12 M., with a severe headache, 
owing to the loss of anight’s rest, and, per- 
haps, still more tothe hard work done at the 
desk during the two or three previous weeks. 
County Superintendent Glenn and Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of the Orphan Home, were both 
in waiting for us at the depot, and we were 
soon made comfortable in a warm room, and 
refreshed by a good dinner at the hotel. 

The Teachers’ Institute of Butler county 
was in session, and under the skillful instruction 
of President Miller, of Waynesburg College, 
and the help cheerfully rendered by leading 
teachers in the county, was doing a good work, It 
was exceedingly pleasant to meet here, upon 
the platform of the Teachers’ Institute, in- 
structing the teachers the whole week through, 
the president of one of our colleges. Let the 
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institution over which he presides reap the re- 
ward of this good will. My own task for the 
day was, first, a talk of an hour to the.teach- 
ers; next, a visit to the orphan home, and, 
finally, an address to the teachers, directors 
and people, in the evening. This wasall duly 
performed according to programme, and was 
followed by “calls” at the hotel from citizens, 
and a serenade by the excellent brass band of 
the place. Butler is beginning to grow. Prop- 
erty is very rapidly increasing in value. Among 
other improvements, the directors are erecting 
a very fine new school house that will cost 
$35,000. The orphan home is beautifully 
located a short distance from the town, The 
buildings are very commodious and the farm 
contains thirty acres. It was formerly the 
country seat of Gen. McCall’s father. The 
soldiers’ orphans here are about thirty in num- 
ber, and they are well cared for. 

Up and off at 6 a. m., for the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School at Dayton, Armstrong county, via 
Kittanning. Dinner at Kittanning, and a drive 
of 22 miles with a pair of Indian ponies from 
Dakota, brought us to Dayton at dusk. The 
orphan school at Dayton is one of the largest 
in the State, having at the time of our visit 
about 240 pupils. It has also been considered 
one of the best. ‘The buildings were con- 
structed for the purpose for which they are 
now used, and the farm connected with the 
school contains 33 acres. The school just now 
seems to be passing under a cloud, from which, 
it is hoped, it will soon emerge to shine with 
a clearer light than ever. We spent every 
moment of our time in doing what we meant 
for good, and left at 10 a, M., on Saturday, 
reaching Kittanning in time to chat an hour 
with some old triends and take the 3 p. . train 
for Oil City and Titusville. 

In going from Kittanning to Titusville, one 
passes through the very heart of Oildom, and 
he sees little or hears little of anything but oil. 
All he touches tastes or smells is oily. There 
is as much to interest the inquiring and to be 
wondered at by the curious in the oil region 
to-day as at any former period in its history, 
but this is not the place to speak of it. 

At the Parshall House, in Titusville, by 10 
P.M. Here a good sleep and a good breakfast 
prepared us to perform and to enjoy the duties 
the Sabbath day brought with it. Our purpose 
at Titusville was to visit the Soldiers’ Orphan 
School located near the city. Mr. Berry, the 
proprietor of the school, took us, with others, 
in his carriage to attend the religious exercises 
usually held at the school every Sabbath morn- 
ing. A sermon was preached, hymns were 
sung, prayers were offered, and, upon being 
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invited, we had our word of advice to give to 
the children. There was nothing sectarian 
about the exercises, and we never saw a more 
attentive congregation. The Sabbath-scnool 
met in the afternoon. On Monday morning 
we again visited the institution, and spent some 
hours in inspecting the buildings and the ope- 
rations of the school. Owing to a want of 
suitable buildings, this school has not been 
giving full satisfaction for some months past ; 
but with those which have now been provided 
for it, there seems to be good reason for ex- 
pecting rapid improveinent. The school is 
large, and the children unusually healthy and 
contented. 

To go from Titusville to Tionesta, in the 
county of Forest, by rail, takes about three 
hours, and we reached the latter place at about 
3 P. M., and were met at the depot by County 
Superintendent Rohrer and a committee, com- 
posed of directors and citizens, and conducted 
to the residence of W, D. Irwin, Esq., where 
we were kindly entertained during our visit, 
and where we were made acquainted with the 
county officers and the leading men of the 
town, ‘Tionesta is a little town of some five 
or six hundred inhabitants, situated on the left 
bank of the Allegheny river. [tis only three 
or four years since it became the county seat 
of Forest county. It has now a fine court 
house and a number of tasteful private resi- 
deuces. Our meeting in the evening was held 
in the Presbyterian church and was well at- 
tended. Dr. Wm. F. Hunter, president of 
the school board, was elected chairman, and 
the editors of newspapers present acted as sec- 
retaries, The Forest brass band turnished 
music. A pretty full and accurate synopsis of 
our address is published in the Forest Press. 
At its close, the meeting adopted some compli- 
mentary resolutions reported by a committee, 
of which S, D. Irwin, Esq., was chairman, 

From Tionesta to Clarion, it is twenty-five 
miles, and the road is called one of the rough- 
est in a part of the State where there are few 
smooth ones, It required the buggy in which 
we were driven just six and a half hours to 
make the trip. We reached Clarion, however, 
just in time to look in upon the Institute there 
in session, a moment before its adjournment. 
A large audience assembled in the evening to 
hear our address, and we had a!] the attention 
any speaker could ask. In the morning we 
attended, with the members of the institute, 
the opening exercises at the Carrier Seminary, 
and made some remarks to the students, among 
whom there is a considerable number of nor- 
mal students. Indeed, the institute aims to 
become a State normal school, and directly 
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after the opening exercises we had a confer- 
ence, in reterence thereto, with the board of 
trustees and officers of the institution. The 
Lock Haven enterprise in the same district 
stands in the way, but the friends of education | 
about Clarion think this district is large enough | 
to be divided, and it must be confessed they | 
have strong claims to consideration. The 
seminary building stands in a commanding po- | 
sition, on a plot of ground consisting of ten acres, 
and cost some $45,000. ‘The present building 
was de:igned for school purposes, but the trus- 
tees have about determined to erect one or two 
additional buildings for boarding halls. The 
enterprise is a most creditable one, and whether | 
the school becomes a State institution or other- 
wise, it will do much to promote the intellec- | 
tual, and, we might add, the material growth 
of the part of the State in which it is situated. 
The board of trustees is composed of leading 
citizens of all parties and sects, and the faculty 
seems to be a working one. Prof. Steadman, 
the Principal, has given valuable instruction at 
several institutes during the present season. An 
hour’s talk to the teachers at the court house 
and a dinner with the pleasant family of the 
Rev, Mr. Elder, and we entered the carriage 
ready to take us to Brookville, seventeen miles 
distant. 

We reached the busy, thriving town of 
Brookville, the county town of Jefferson county, 
on Wednesday, at about 5 p.m. Soon after our 
arrival at the hotel, we were honored by calls 
from Judges Gordon, Jenks, and St. Clair, 
Superintendent Lowry, Rev. Dr. Marks, and 
others, and during the evening by many of the 
principal citizens. Indeed, we shall never forget 
the kindness shown us, in many ways, at Brook- 
ville. The hospitality of the people seems 
unbounded. On Thursday, we dined with 





Judge Gordon and took supper with Judge 
Jenks, and were compelled to decline a number 
of other invitations. Our work consisted of 
addresses to the Teachers’ Institute, and citi- 
zens on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
and a talk tothe teacherson Thursday morning. 

Starting from Brookville, at 3 a. Mm. on Fri- 
day, in an old-fashioned, shad-bellied stage, 
for Clearfield, we reached that place after a 
rough ride ot 41 miles, through the rain and 
mostly alone, just in time to take the cars for 
Tyrone and Harrisburg. In bed at 12, and 
up at work in the Department by 7 a. m., 
having on our trip of “ten days west of the 
mountains,” traveled nearly 1,000 miles by 
rail, 200 by stage and buggy, and, besides trans- 
acting much other public business, made four- 
teen public addresses, and visited three soldiers’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


HILADELPHIA employs a superinten- 

-dent of school buildings ata salary-of 
$3,000 a year, and, in employing such an offi- 
cer, we have no doubt the board of control- 
lers has acted wisely. The members of the 
board have not time to look after the condition 
of three or four hundred buildings used for 
school purposes, keep them in repair, and con- 
struct new ones as needed; and, if they had the 
time, they have not the skill required to do the 
work. They are not builders, The $3,000 
paid the superintendent as salary is saved five, 
probably ten, times over by having constant, 
careful, professional supervision. 

But it is a little strange that the good busi- 
ness men, who see plainly enough the great ad- 
vantage of having a superintendent of school 
buildings, do not see the advantage of having 
also a superintendent of schools. When well 
considered, every argument in favor of the 
former office applies with much greater force 
in favor of the latter. Our good friends in 
Philadelphia must excuse us if we say plainly 
that their whole system is sadly out of joint, 
loosely organized, wanting in unity of purpose 
and concentration of effort in consequence of 
the absence of such supervision. There are 
those, we know, among the leading school 
men of that city, who realize this want; but 
might not the efforts to supply it be pushed 
with more vigor? 

What have teachers done, or what are they 
doing, to secure the establishment of the office 
of superintendent? If their institute would 
undertake the work in good earnest, it could be 
done. Has any move of this kind been made ? 
Teachers have, much more than others, an in- 
terest in the matter. To the teachers of the 
State is mainly due the establishment of the 
office of county superintendent, and they have 
been largely benefited by it, both pecuniarily 
and professionally. Much has been done by it 
to keep unworthy persons from filling the posi- 
tion of teacher, and to secure to the worthy 
something like adequate compensation for their 
services. No teacher of any standingin the whole 
Commonwealth would now vote for its aboli- 
tion. What the county superintendency has 
done for the State at large, the city superinten- 
dency would do for Philadelphia. Who will 
stir the institute up to vigorous action in the 
matter? 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

The Board of Public Education, on Novem- 
ber 6th, opened night schools as follows: 

A Night School for Artisans, embracing the 
departments of practical mathematics, mechani- 
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cal drawing, business ferms and penmanship, 
natural philosophy and chemistry, anatomy, 
phys‘ology and hygiene, and steam engineering. 

Night Schools at the following school houses ; 

Geo. W. Nebinger, Carpenter street, above Sixth. 

Northeast, Crown and Race, 

Keystone, Nineteenth street, above Chestnut. 

Harrison, Master, above Second street. 

Price, Howard street, above Diamond. 

Rutledge, Seventh and Norris, 

Manayunk, Green Lane, Manayunk. 

Roxborough, at Roxborough. 

Crescent, Crescentville, Twenty-second ward. 

Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, TTwenty-second ward. 

Marshall, Sellers street, Frankfort. 

“Mantua, Haverford street, above Thirty-fifth. 

Carroll, Salmon, above Somerset street. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Seventeenth and Christian. 

Angora, at Angora, Twenty-seventh ward. 

Reynolds, Twentieth and Jefferson streets. 

Night Schools for Colored Persons at the fol- 
lowing school houses : 

James Forten School, Sixth street, above Lombard. 

Robert Vaux School, Randolph street, between Par- 
ish and Poplar. 

Colored School, Fifty-eighth and Race streets, Twenty- 
fourth ward. 

This action on the part of the board indi- 
cates a liberal spirit. We have no doubt the 
best results will flow from it. 

Since writing the above, we have learned 
that the nightly attendance at these schools is 
3,875, two-thirds of the number being over 
twenty-one years of age. 


THE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, AT BETHLEHEM. 


E make the following extract from a re. 

cently-published catalogue and cir 

cular of the institution named. The seminary 

has now entered upon its eighty-seventh session, 
and is ina very flourishing condition : 

This establishment of the Moravian Church has 
been in successful operation as a boarding school since 
the year 1785, and is believed to be the oldest institu 
tion of the kind in the United States. Located in a 
most beautiful district of couatry, amid the charming 
scenery of the Lehigh valley, and in a borough whose 
people have always been distingushed for a high moral 
tone, and a superior education, this school possesses exter= 
nal advantages that can rarely be surpassed. The semi- 
nary grounds are ample, and tastefully laid out. The 
romantic neighborhood, with its mountains, and river, 
and islands, furnishes lovely places of resort, which are 
frequently visited in their proper season, 

During the past three fourths of a century, nearly six 
thousand of its alumni have spread its reputation over 
all parts of the Union; and it is upon the favorable 
opinion and matured judgment of these that the school 
now chiefty relies for its support. With the progress of 
society, and the advancement of science, such solid 
additions and improvements have been made in the ac- 
commodations, and in the course of instruction, as to 
keep the school upon a position of equality with the best 
institutions of the land ; while in the leading principles, 
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and mode of its government, no material alterations have 
been made, from a conviction that the old system best 
subserves the general welfare of its pupils, and the pur- 
pose of a sound education. The reputation and charac- 
ter of a fashionable school are designedly avoided. Solid 
learning, the discipline and development of the mind, 
the acquisition of the true principles of morals and re- 
ligion, and healthful physical development, are consid- 
ered of paramount importance. No effort shall be spared 
to impart such an education to the pupils as will fit them 
for the highest usefulness in this life, and prepare them 
for an eternity of happiness in the world to come. All 
the arrangements and regulations of the household are 
adapted to these ends. 

We append the following letter, written by 
a correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, de- 
scribing the ceremonies commemorative of the 


eightyssixth anniversary of the seminary : 


Betuieuem, Pa., October 3, 1871. 

Yesterday, at the invitation of its genial president, I was 
present at the ceremonies commemorative of the eighty- 
sixth anniversary of the Moravian Seminary for young 
ladies, at this venerable town, and a more truly enjoya- 
ble day I have never experienced. A short description 
of the exercises may prove of interest to the general 
reader; and by those who survive of the six thousand 
alumni by whom the reputation of the school has been 
spread over all parts of the Union, this account will 
be read with pleasure. 

In the morning, after the usual religious services, con- 
ducted in the commodious chapel of the institution, the 
president, Rev. Francis Wolle, communicated fragments 
from its early history, followed by an exhibition of, and 
performance upon, an old-time instrument, a spinet—the 
piano of former days. He also exhivited the first book of 
accounts of the pupils. Comparison of the charges of 
1785 with the present, evinced remarkable changes. The 
charge for board, washing, and tuition in all the English 
branches, including the study of the German language, 
was $14 per quarter. He explained ti.at this was about 
three cents per day for education, two cents for lodging, 
two cents each for breakfast and supper, and three cents for 
dinner, each day. Shoes are charged seventy-five cents ; 
making bonnet, eighteen cents; ride to Nazareth, ten 
miles, eighteen cents, etc. 

In the afternoon the scholars, numbering about two 
hundred, visited the room in which the school was 
originally kept. In the evening the pupils and teachers, 
with about forty guests, sat down to a generous repast, 
not the Jeast palatable feature of which was the Moravian 
sugar-cake, prepared in the same manner as was custom- 
ary a century ago. The excellence of their coffee is also 
proverbial, 

After supper, the president read a letter, written in 
1787, by a pupik from Baltimore, addressed to her brother, 
in which she gives a circumstantial account of her ob- 
servation in and around the school. Writing about the 
chapel, she says: ‘* No man or boy enters here.” De- 
scribing the dormitory, she says: ‘After we are in bed, 
one of the teachers, with her guitar and voice, serenades 
us to sleep.” About the church of the village, she 
remarks: ‘To call the people together, four French 
horns are blown, with which you would be delighted.” 

This was followed by short addresses by Rev. Robert 
de Schweinitz, as President of the Board of Trustees, the 
venerable Jediah Welles, and others of the guests, and, 
after several vocal quartettes of male voices, and the 
singing of the evening hymn, the company took their de- 
parture, highly delighted and charmed with the simple 
but chasze festivities. a 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


HE Delaware County American, of No- 
vember 1st, has the following sensible 
editorial on the subject of Teachers’ Institutes: 


The necessity of Teachers’ Institutes, and the good 
derived therefrom, will not be questioned by any one who 
closely observed for a single hour the practical working 
of that held in Media last week. There has been a 
gradual improvement in these assemblages, but that shown 
by the present year was more marked than in any before 
it, and in no particular more than in that most needed — 
in active, zealous work by the teachers. Some years ago 
we urged the complaint that these affairs lacked the only 
characteristic that could promote life and usefulness, that 
they were not the institutes of the Teacher—rather that 
the teacher was but part of the audience, called to listen 
to whatever might be said by those brought from abroad 
and drilled for the occasion. The objection was then 
well taken. Happily it no longer obtains, “In the in- 
stitute of last week, the identity of the teacher was well 
established, and the task of the lecturer was, as it should 
have been, onlv to instruct in fundamental principles, and 
to varv the proceedings with whatever might be new and 
interesting. The debates were freely participated in by 
teachers of bath sexes, and so of everything else. We 
were pleasantly surprised on Wednesday, and that was 
but one of the surprises of the week. An eminent 
lecturer on the philosophy of education had closed re- 
marks at once skillful and practical, when a lady teacher 
asked the readily accorded permission of the superinten- 
dent to say a few words touching the point of “dumb 
pupils.” In language clothed with nothing more than a 
pretty embarrassment, yet terse, earnest and practical, she 
endorsed the theory that all have an innate desire to learn 
something, and then applied the methods for handling 
those who were apparently unambitious, slow or inapt. 
The method of all methods is a careful knowledge of 
‘human nature,” and through this would come the 
knowledge and power to direct the tendencies of the 
pupil in accordance with his aim, and success in this 
would lead to success in other steps. While all, and 
especially those lacking natural ability, could not become 
great or learned, yet each and all could be useful in their 
respectives desires and standards. She closed with an 
appeal to her fellow-teachers not to be discouraged in any 
attempt to train their dumb pupils—an appeal just. as elo- 
quent as it’ was brief, and sat down amid applause that 
was only partially suppressed by the time and occasion, This 
is but one example illustrative of the fact that our insti- 
tutes are now becoming teachers’ institutes—of the 
teacher, by the teacher, and for the teacher, It is a 
great first step, well and firmly taken, and the others are 
easy. It shows purpose, self-reliance, work. The credit 
attaching to this state of things is due alike to the 
superintendent and teachers themselves, probably as much 
to one as to the other; and if the plan is continued—as 
it doubtless will be—the necessity for expensive lecturers 
and instructors will be obviated in a few years, and bril- 
liant audiences will gather to applaud and welcome the 
accomplishments of those with usand of our own county. 

The late institute was successful in other respects—in 
attendance of directors and citizens during the day ses- 
sions, and in the patronage afforded by the many who 
attended the evening entertainments and lectures. It 
was well handled throughout, and throughout well 
appreciated. 

Inqurrizs.—A warm friend of general education, W. 
D , of Westmoreland county, makes certain inquiries of 
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the correspondents of the Journar. Will some of them 
answer him? We take the liberty of condensing his let- 
ter, but without, we trust, obscuring the meaning. 

He admits that under a government like ours, the 
people must be both intelligent and virtuous. Head mits, 
further, that they cannot be made intelligent without 
some system of popular education. But he does not see 
that education is necessary to virtue, and demands proof 
that it is so. He says: ‘Some of your correspondents 

smake ignorance the parent of crime; but I cannot un- 
derstand their reasoning, for itis not hard to imagine aman, 
who in faith believes and obeys the divine commands 
without being able to read a word, since it is belief alone 
that prompts men to duty, whether received orally or by 
the written word.” 

And again he says: “I would be pleased if some of 
your correspondents would show what benefit Greek or 
Latin, Hebrew or French, is toa man at the plow, anvil 
or bench—what good the higher branches of mathe- 
matics would do him when he has not time to devote 
one minute to them—what need of philosophy to one 
who scarcely knows how to earn bread enough for him- 
self and family. If some of the writers who talk so flip- 
pantly of running the children of the State all the way 
up from the common school to the university, would 
point out in plain words a feasible mode of doing it, they 
would confer a great favor upon many of your dull but 
earnest readers.”” 

He adds: “I think the State was made by the people 
for the people, and not the childrea for the State; and if ° 
the State affords them the means of obtaining a sound ed- 
ucation, there its duty ends,” 
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LIFE AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 





A PratsewortHy Enrterprise.—We have 
received the first number of a neat little mag- 
azine, entitled G/eanings from the Schools, edited 
by the students of the high school and gram. 
mar schools of the borough of York, The 
number before us, both in the character and 
variety of the matter and the good taste shown 
in its arrangement, does great credit to the 
young editors and contributors. The follow- 
ing is an extract from their greeting : 

‘‘In the enterprise thus undertaken we assume no 
‘ airs of importance,’ and only say to the public that this 
is a student’s paper and under the control of students, 
Our aim will be to present monthly to our readers such 
thoughts gathered from the schools as may prove not un- 
worthy of their perusal, and contribute, in some degree, to 
the promotion of educational interests in the community. 

‘“* The progress of the past year in the organization of a 
high school, presenting advantages of public education 
not possessed before in our town, the establishment of 
two grammar schools as preparatory to admission to the 
high school, the thorough grading of all the schools, to 
the lowest primary grades, all indicate that as students 
our responsibilities are proportionately great. We can 
but express our grateful acknowledgments to the Board 
of Controllers in devising so liberally for our interests and 
to our instructors for their earnest labors in our behalf. 

** Deeming it appropriate to have some medium of com- 
munication with each other, desiring to improve our- 
selves and to indicate our progress to patrons and friends 
of education, we send ferth our little sheet hoping and 
believing that it will be kindly received by a generous 
public.” 
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Our Scnoots.—We refer with pleasure to the report 
of the principal of our common schools for the first 
month of the term. A glance at the report will con- 
vince every one that the initial month has been a grand 
success, as the percentage of attendance is indeed remark - 
able —better than ever heretofore. The regularity of the 
presence of the pupil in the school room is the very best 
evidence of the success of the school in every respect. 
Irregularity disorganizes and disarranges a school, and 
makes progress in study and proper discipline a matter 
next to impossibility. The Bedford union schools pre- 
sent a record of punctuality of attendance, which nat- 
urally must result in a corresponding progress in the 
different branches taught, that is certainly very gratifying 
to all friends and patrons of the institution. We are 
pleased to note that our common schools are in a most 
flourishing condition. This is due, in a great measure, to 
the interest manifested by the present board of directors, 
who have spared no means to bring them up to a high 
standard, 
are at the helm, and if they are properly sustained by 
those whose children are under their care, we have the 
utmost confidence that all will be well in the union 
schools the present term.— Bedford Reporter. 


A New Departurg.—Our school board, which is now 
larger than the Rhode Island Senate, organized finally 
on the 31st day of October, under the new law consoli- 
dating the school and academy property, The board is 
now composed of the following gentlemen: Isaac John- 
son, Robert Mitchell, Dr. T. Jeff. Boyer, T. H. Murray, 
Francis Short, Ex-Gov, Bigler, Wm. M. McCullough 
and Senat)r Wallace. 

The first six were elected at the October election, un 
der the cumulative voting system, and the last two were 
appointed by the Trustees of the Academy, in accordance 
with the late act of Assembly. We were not present at 
the organization, but learn that the whole board is in 
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favor of erecting a first-class school building, which will 
cost from $20,000 to $25,000, besides which, they are 
going to call upon all the old collectors and treasurers 
and demand a settlement of their accounts. This may 
astonish some of the old gentlemen, and will certainly be 
looked upon as a new departure. But we hope they will 
all turn out and settle up. Good private dwellings, 
costly churches, and any number of children, but the 
most miserable school buildings on the globe. We have 
no one to send to school, yet we are ashamed of our 
school houses. We cannot imagine how those feel who 
have from a dozen down to send to those filthy dens. 
Clearfield Republican. 
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OLD FRIENDS AND NEW, 


We acknowledge, since our last issue, good lists froma 
| number of the friends of the Journat. Co. Sup’t Geo. 
W. Snyder, of Clearfield, sends us 41 names; Charles H. 
Dale, of Venango, 41 names; James W., Baker, of 
Delaware, 36 names ; George L. Maris, of Chester, 34 
names; D. F. Tussey, of Huntingéon, names ; H, B. 
Eastburn, of Bucks, 18 names, Our thanks are also due 
Messrs, Jesse Newlin, Wm. A. Lindsey, Wm, Moyer, 
George W. Lloyd, Elias Horton, Samuel Glenn, C. C. 
Taylor, H. D. Persons, Hugh McCandless, D. H, E. La- 
Ross, W. J. Milliken, Wm. G. Fee and others, for lists 
ot subscribers. We hope to extend our circulation largely 
among the teachers and directors of the State, and it shall 
be our constant aim that our readers shall be the better 
able to perform their work because of the monthly visits of 
of this magazine. Our readers wiil please bear in mind 
the fact that subscriptions may begin only with the Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October numbers, and in ordering 
the Journat they wil) please state with which month 
they wish to begin, otherwise we shal! mail from the 
month nearest the date at which their orders are received, 
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DeparTMENT oF Common Scnoots, ) 
Harrispurc, December, 1871. f 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTE D. 


No. NAMFS, 


811|Martin L. Knight..... . Industry, Beaver 

812) Mary E Buckwalter.. Mount Joy, Lancaster 

813) Wm. M. Bohr.,........ ‘Union Forge, lihenen 

$14/Elmins Stager...... ... |Lebanon, 

815) John W. Maguire.....| a 

816) Aaron Weikel .. |Shannonville, M’ tgomery 

817M. Emma Spare | Collysville, 

818) E. Josie Fleck Norristown, se 

819/E. J. Brochlehurst.... Satterfield, Mercer 

820) James B. BW bisciscts ‘Cabinet, Montgomery 

821 | W., L. Walton |Hatboro’, a 
Fairview, ad 


$22) 
823) Fort Washington, ‘ 


RESIDENCE. 





Agnes J. Magee 





SALARY INCREASED. 


At a convention of School Directors held at 
Lock Haven, Clinton county, October 27th, 


| 

‘ Clinton, 
| 
| 


| the salary of Prof. A, N. Raub, County Super- 
| intendent, was raised from $800 to $1,200 


INSTITUTES, 
Lock Haven, 
Middletown, 
Miillintown, 
Sunbury, 
Hughesville, 
Allentown, 
Ebensburg, 
Altoona, 


11 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 


| Dauphin, 
Juniata, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 
Lehigh, 

Cambria, 
Altoona, 


Greene, 
Huntingdon, 
Columbia, 
Perry, 

| Washington, 
Snyder, 
Northampton, 
Montour, 
Blair, 
Armstrong, 
Adams, 





Waynesburg, 
Huntingdon, 
Bloomsburg, 


New Bloomfield, 


Washington, 
Selinsgrove, 
Bethlehem, 
Danville, 
Martinsburg, 
Kittanning, 
Gettysburg, 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
Jan. 1, 1872 


1 “ 
“ 1S, « 
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VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


We publish below the estimated value of 
the school property in a large number of our 
princical cities and towns. The low value set 
upon the school property in some of our larger 
cities is very significant : 

Pittston........$ 27,000/Pittsburgh .......$1,089,797 
Plymouth ........ 25,000 Gettysburg,.... 10,000 
Scranton , 150,000/ Kittanning ...... 36,000 
Wilkesbarre...... 85,000 New Brighton... 25,000 
Williamsport.... 103,000 Troy ......000..0 25,000 
Greenvilie......... _20,000/Reading........... 325,000 
Mercer......00 ++ 18,000! Altoona 60,000 
West Middlesex 20,¢00! Bedford 20,000 
Sharon.......0, 0. 25,000! Johnstown §5,000 
Pottstown ....... 32,000)Mauch Chunk,, 25,000 
Norristown ...... 72,500) Bellefonte 27,000 
Conshohocken... 32,000 Phenixville 
Danville. .......+. 40,000 West Chester.... 
Bethlehem.,...... § 5,000 Coatesville 
Bethlehem, S... 25,000 Lock Haven..... 
125,0c0 Bloomsburg 
34,000 Meaaville 
27,000 Carlisle 
24,0 vo Middletown 
110,000 Harrisburg....... 
36,000 Chester City..... 
23,000 Erie 
20,000 Uniontown 
50,000 Chambersburg... 
20,000 Lancaster... ...... 
20,5¢0 Columbia..,....... 
25,000 Lebanon 
45,000 Allentown 
48 3,000 Catasauqua 


35,000 


50,000 
21,100 
Shamokin’........ 
Sunbury ......... 
Port Carbon 

Pottsville... ...... 
Tamaqua......... 
Lewisburg. ...... 
Oil City. .....ec0e 
Franklin......... 
Washington ..... 
West Newton.. 
Greensbarg...... 
ES 
Allegheny City.. 


35,000 
40,000 
229,000 
93,000 
177,600 
§ 3,000 
22,000 
46,000 
25,000 
45,909 


ae 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


We publish below a circular concerning 
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28,960 | 


25,000 | 


85,000 | 


and, 


school statistics, issued to city school superin- | 


tendents, by Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of St. Louis Public Schools. 
the mode of keeping the statistics of school 
attendance, suggested in the resolutions accom- 
panying the circular, is worthy of careful 
consideration. Indeed the whole subject of 
school statistics in this State, as well as else- 
where, demands attention, Let the discus- 
sion begin at once: 


TO CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, REGARDING 
SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20, 1871. 
PP raneccccas senscoses sosees soos 

Superintendent Schools. 
Sir: With a view to secure uniformity in one of the 
most important items of school statistics, the following 
preamble and resolutions were offered at a meeting of the 
Superintendents’ Section of the National Educational 
Association, at its session in St. Louis, August 24, 1871, 
and referred to a committee, of which the undersigned is 
chairman. Believing that the presentation of a report 
on the subject, one year hence, will not secure the result 
aimed at, the undersigned has taken this means, by and 
with the consent and approval of Superintendent J. L. 
Pickard, of Chicago, and Superintendent John Hancock, 
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of Cincinnati, to bring this subject directly before those 
most interested in the matter. I propose that an imme- 
diate trial of the scheme here offered be made, commenc- 
ing with the 1st of November, 1871. 

Should you approve of this course, and take the re- 
quisite measures to have the same introduced into the 
schools under your charge, at the time specified, you are 
respectfully requested to notify me, in order that the fact 
may be communicated in a subsequent circular. 

BGS” The old system of keeping the ‘ number be- 
longing” may be still continued for disciplinary purposes, 
and the new one adopted for purposes of comparative 
record. WM. T. HARRIS, 

Superintendent Public Schools, 


(P. O, Box 2398.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Preamble and Resolutions offered at the Meeting of the 
Superintendents’ Section of the National Educational As- 
sociation in St. Louis, Aug. 24, 1871: 

Wuereas, the present system of keeping statistics of 
school attendance is imperfect— 

1. Because it combines in one item the record of the 
pupil's irregularity and the record made against the pupil 
as an incentive to secure greater regularity, thus making 
the statistical record depend somewhat upon the strict- 
ness of the teacher in suspending pupils ; and 

11. Because it allows a different margin of registration 
for sick pupils from that for others, and again makes a 
difference between those who are absent intending to re- 
turn, and those who withdraw without such intent.on. 

And Whereas, it is desirable to have three items in the 
record of school attendance entirely independent of the 
strictness or laxity of the teacher, and free from all arbi- 
trariness whatsoever, to wit: 

1. The total number registered or enrolled from the 
beginning of the scholastic year, without reference to 
length of time, members of school, or whether present 
member's or not, minus those received by transfer from 
other schools inthe same system (sc. city or township) ; 


2. The average number of those in daily or semi- 
daily attendance, counting together the number present 
each day, and dividing the sum by the total number of 
days in the given time; and 

3. The average daily or semi-daily number belonging, 
an item embracing not only those in actual attendance, 
but those reasonably expected—the actual attendance plus 
those temporarily absent. 

[ Note (1.) The total enrollment compared with the 
actual average attendance shows the irregularity of popu- 
lation, and the insufficiency of zeal or means on the part 
of the people at large to continue their children at school 
the whole scholastic year, 

(z.) The average number belonging compared with 
the average daily attendance shows the temporary irregu- 
larity, and indicates the strictness of discipline on the part 
of the teacher, the moral tone of the pupils, and, to a 
large extent, the prevailing tone of the community. } 

For these reasons, Be it Resolved, That that there be 
three items kept in the record of attendance, and that 
each of these items be kept carefully distinct from all 
records intended to have a disciplinary effect. 

Be it further Resolved, That instead of the present 
method prevailing for the item of average number belong- 
ing, the following method be adopted : 

That in all cases of absence from school, whether with 
intention of returning or not, whether the case be occa 
sioned by sickness or other causes, including suspension of 
the pupil, dur excepting solely the case of transfer to some 
other school in the same system; that the pupil’s name 
be kept on the roll as belonging for three whole days, and 
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dropped uniformly, in case he does not return on the 
seventh half-day. 
BRIEF RESUME OF PRINCIPALS, 

I, “ Howto imp: ove attendance,” should be kept sepa- 
rate from ** How to get statistics.” 

II. There must be a margin sufficient to show tempo- 
rary irregularities. This margin should hold and ex- 
hibit the effects of all withdrawals from school of what- 
ever kind. 

III. Careful attention should be paid to regulations re- 
garding transfers, 





SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 


P. D. W. Hankey was commissioned County 
Superintendent ot Adams county for the unex- 
pired term of J. Howard Wert, resigned. 
Mr. Hankey’s post office address is Gettysburg. 

Thomas Severn has been commissioned City 
Superintendent of Reading, at asalary of $1,200 
per annum. 


NOTES ON THE INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 


Beprorp.—The institute met September 25, 
and continued in session five days. The whole 
number of actual members, 196; and the 
largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 300. The names of those who gave 
lectures and instructions are as follows: Miss 
Emma Garfield, Miss C. Stewart, Professors 
Waugh, Stevens, Jordan, Reynolds, and the 
county superintendent. 

Tioca.—The annual session of the insti- 
tute was held at Mansfield, commencing Octo- 
berg. It is pronounced to have been the 
largest and most successful educationa! meeting 
ever held in the county. Number enrolled as 
actual members, 325. The instructors and 
lecturers were Professors F, A. Allen, Verrill, 
Stevens, Winters, Rev. J. L. Reynolds, and 
Mrs, Anna Randall Diehl. At the close of 
the Institute the teachers presented the county 
superintendent with a beautiful silver tea ser- 
vice. 

Bucxs.—The institute was held during the 
week commencing October 23. The number 
enrolled was larger than that of any previous 
session, being 270. The court house was 
crowded nearly all the time. Lectures and 
addresses were delivered by the following 
named persons: Hon. E. E. White, Daniel 
Dougherty, Esq., Rev. A. A. Willits, D.D., 
Rev. W. C. Cartel, D D., Miss Flora F. Par- 
sons, Professors, Shoemaker, Harding, and 
Woodruff. There are 36 districts in the 
county, and all but one granted at least three 
days to the teachers to attend. Many granted 
all the time. 

Crearrietp.—The institute held its annual 
meeting at the county seat, commencing Octo- 
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ber 23. It was, in many respects, the most 
successful institute ever held in the county. 
The attendance of the teachers was quite 
good, and the interest manifested by the pub- 
lic was most commendable. A large and in- 
telligent audience filled the court-room every 
evening. The instructors and lecturers were: 
Hons. William Bigler, William A, Wallace, 
G. R. Barretc, J. B. McEnally, Prof. P. L. 
Harrison, Rev. J. H. McCord, Rev. H. S. 
Butler, Dr. A. M. Hills, J. H. Fulford, Esq., 
Henry Houck, Deputy State Superintendent, 
W.H, Prideaux, J. A. Gregory, F. W. A. 
Shultz, and quite a number of leading teachers. 

Detaware.—Institute met at Media, Octo- 
ber 23. Whole number of actual members, 108. 
Largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 300. All the teachers under the super- 
vision of the county superintendent present, 
except three, and two of these could not be 
present on account of sickness. The instruc. 
tors and lecturers were Miss Flora T. Parsons, 
Dr. Alex. Reed, Rev. L. F. Bilth, Rev. J. W. 
Dale, Hon. H. C. Hickok, Dr. A. A. Willits, 
Dr J. T. Coates, Profs, M. A. Newell, and 
| J. B. Roberts. 

Merxcer.—The Institute, held at Mercer, 
October 23, attended by 165 teachers. The 
largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 400. Dr. Frank Taylor, Rev. O. H. 
Miller, Rev. J, R. French, Dr. J. M. Eaton, 
Professors McKee, Stewart, Hubbard, and 
Barlow, delivered lectures and gave instruc- 
tions. 

Cuester.—The institute for this county 
was held at West Chester during the week 
commencing October 30th. The names of 
528 teachers were enrolled and at least 1,000 
spectators were present at different times, The 
names of those who gave lectures and addresses 


| are as follows: 


Hon. J. W. Patterson, Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
Hon. John Hickman, Hon. E. E. White, 
Theodore Tilton, Daniel Dougherty, Esq., 
Wayne MacVeagh, Esq., Marriott Brosius, 
Esq., Rev. A. A. Willits, D. D., Rev. Wm, 
E. Moore, Profs. J. B. Roberts, Amos Stevens 
and Miss Flora T. Parsons. 

Lawrence, — Institute commenced Octo- 
ber 30th and adjourned November 3. Num- 
ber of teachers enrolled 176—a larger number 
than at any previous session. The teachers 
appeared to enter more into the spirit of the in- 
stitute than they did formerally. ‘The instruc- 
tors and lecturers were Prof H. S, Jones, Dr, 
Frank Taylor, Rev. B. M, Kerr 1: 

Emma Garfield. 
Wyominc.—The annua) institute was held 





at Tunkhannock, October 30, Whole num- 
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ber of actual members, 27, Largest number of | voices, was a host in itself; but, in addition, we had 


spectators present at one time, 250. Lecturers 
and instructors were the following named per- 
sons: Hon George Laudon, Hon. James H. 
Piatt. Prof. Barlow, Prof. H. D. Walker, Rev. 
H. Armstrong and G H. Sickler. 


SuttivAn.—The Sullivan County Institute | 


at Dushore, commenced its session Monday, | 
Prof, | 


November 6, and continued five days. 
Chas, H. Verrill, Principal State Norma! School 
at Mansfield, and Prot. J. W. Barker, of Buf- 
falo, New York, were the instructors and lec- 
turers. 
small a county, eighty being enrolled, and the 
interest manifested was most excellent. 


Berxs.—The annual session of the county 
institute was held during the week beginning 
Monday, October 6th. The sessions were 
held in Library Hall, and from the full reports 
which appeared in the Reading papers, it was 


a memorable week in Mr. Brunner’s adminis- | 
Mr. J. A. | 
| Perry, Winslow, Rose, Pine Creek, Polk, Knox and 


tration as County Superintendent. 
Stewart, principal of the Reading high school, 
was the efficient chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, and the man for the place, 
teacher of Reading writes us as follows: 


“ Tt is not often that you hear from ‘ old Berks,” at | 


least not in the shape of a communication to your jour- 
nal; so that I am sure it will be gratifying to you to learn 
that we have had a most interesting ani profitable time 


in our reunion of this year; more profitable in the opin- | 


ion of those present, than at any preceding session 


There seemed to have been aroused the true spirit, and a | 


very generalimprovement in every matter of detail was 
apparent 
ter instructions, better music, and better evening entertain- 
ments than on any former occasion in this place. All 
this is in a great measure due to the perseverance of our 
County Superintendent, D. B. Brunner, Esq., who with 
single- hearted earnestness of purpose, has labored unceas- 
ingly to bring about this happy result. Very much credit 
is also due the committee of arrangements, of which 
Mr, J. A. Stewart, principal of our high 
waschairman. From the accompanying report, taken from 
the Daily Times of this city, you will findthat to the Hon. 
E. E. White, of Ohio, we are principally indebted for 


our drills and practical instruction; to Prot. Kidd, for | 
elocutionary instruction, and for his evening entertain- | 


ments of a literary character ; to Prof. Houston, of the 


Philadelphia High School, for his carefully gotten-up | 


experimental lectures, which were practically more suc- 
cessful than such usually are, and were eminently instruc- 


tive in their character; to Profs. Allen, of Mans‘ield, | 


and Horne, of Williamsport, for sound practical advice ; 


and to the Rev Mr. Hammond, of Christ Church, Profs. | 


Krumbine, of Womelsdorf, and Jost, of the Reading 


high school, and Col, Samuel Young, of the Reading | 


bar, for their instructive addresses. The last named gen- 
tleman’s lecture on ‘American Antiquities’ we hope to 


have published, as it relates to a most interesting, but | 


unfortunately little known subject, and one to which the 
Colonel has given great attention. 

‘* Heretofure we have had some difficulty in the matter 
of music, but this institute cannot complain in that par- 
ticular. Its own choir, including many most excellent 


The attendance was very large for so | 


| them to their appropriate uses. 


A! 


| good salaries, is becoming the general expression of direc- 
| tors everywhere. 


We had better attendance, better order, bet- | 


school, | 


| ville, continuing two or three days each. 


| the advantages of our best known musical associations 

| and singers, namely, the Reading Mznnerchor, deputa- 

| tions from Trinity Lutheran choir, and the Mozarts, the 
Keystone Vocalists, Mr. C. B. Rhoads, the Rev. Mr. 
Hammond, and Profs, Jost and Spengler—hence our 
music also could not but be a success,” 


‘ > 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





Beprorp.—At least twenty more teachers are required 
in the county. Maryland drew away a number of the 
best teachers by reason of higher wages and longer term. 


Bucxs—Among the gratifying evidences of improve- 
ment, is the erection of an increased number of good 
school houses. These new houses exhibit good taste in 
their construction, and good judgment also in adapting 
Most of them, however, 
are almost entirely unsupplied with such needful appara- 
tus as maps, globes, charts, dictionaries, ete. Several 
earnest teachers feeling their need of these articles, are 
procuring. them with the aid of their pupils. 


Jerrerson.—Clover and Warsaw districts have each 
completed two new school houses. One good house has 
been built in each of the following districts: Ringgold, 


McCalmont. The great present need is better qualified 
teachers. Let us have good teachers, and we will pay 


Lycominc.—The attendance at the regular fall exam- 
inations which have just closed, has been larger and more 
punctual than during any season in the past eight years. 
There is a full supply of teachers in the county. Male 
teachers, however, are scarce, though the salaries offered 
are quite liberal. Female teachers are numerous, yet the 
salaries offered them are considered fair, The average 
length of the school term will be longer this year than 
heretofore, and everything argues well for the success of 
the schools during the coming winter term. 


McKean.—The directors of Keating township are 
erecting a eommodious school house. The Smethport 
graded school, by successful managment, has secured so 
much outside patronage that another teacher will soon 
be employed. 

Mercer.—Branch institutes have been held at Pine 
Grove, Sandy Lake, Middlesex, Georgetown, and Sharps- 
These were 
well attended by teachers and spectators, and no doub 
much good accomplished. 


SomerseT.—Nine normal institutes at different points 
held sessions of ten weeks’ duration © These institutes 
were all visited by the County Superintendent, and at all 


| of them he gave instruction in the theory of teaching. 


SusqueHaANnna.-~—A branch institute held at Harford, 
Oct. 13th and 14th, was attended by thirty-eight teachers 
and quite a number of spectators, 


Venanco.—The addition to the school house in Oil 
City (south side) is now completed and all the rooms 
| are well furnished. 


Wasuincton.— West Bethlehem has appointed a dis- 

| trict superintendent, Independence, Union, North Stra- 

| bane, and Chartiers are each building a first-class school 

| house. Arrangements are being made to hold institutes, 
educational meetings, and mass meetings of school child- 
ren, in many of the towns and rural districts, 





Miscellaneous Items. 


MISCELLANY. 


Fazser’s Tarxinc Macninet.—This interesting ma- 
chine has been exhibited in New York and Philadelphia 
during the last two months, the inventor, a German, 
having recently brought it from Europe. It is now on 
exhibition in Philadelphia, where we “heard it talk” 
some three weeks since. It repeats words quite distinctly, 
and needs only time enough granted to “speak the speech ® 
of any legislator or Congressman to order. Nobody accuses 
it of thinking, or of feeling amused when it laughs —it is 
“only a little machine,” as it informs the audience, an 


ingenious combination of keys, wires, rubber, etc., which | 


enables the skilful operator to reproduce words with mar- 
velous fidelity to nature. It “talks” English, French, 
German or any other language desired, though the young 
German woman who sits at the key-board can speak no 
language but her own, and reproduces the words merely 
as combinations of sounds which her quick ear retains. 
Persons in the audience, by request of the inventor, gave 
difficult words, which were readily pronounced; then it 
* counted” after the hesitating manner of a slow school- 
boy; and occasionally varied the exercise with a low 
goblin laugh, unearthly in its character, The uncle of 
the present inventor labored for twenty years upon a 
similar machine, and finally, in a fit of insanity, destroyed 
it; but his nephew had caught the leading ideas of the 
original inventor, and during the past eleven years or 
more has brought the machine to its present degree of 
perfection. Of this machine the last issue of The Medi- 
cal and Surgical Reporter says: 

*€ An exhibition has lately been given in the New York 
and Philadelphia Medical Colleges of this intereresting 
and curious apparatus, the invention of a mathematician 
of Vienna. The machine is intended to imitate in its 
workings the human vocal apparatus. It is operated by 
keys and levers, has a movable rubber mouth and tongue, 


an adjustable glottis, and in short all the paraphernalia | 
It is worked on phonetic principles, | 


pertaining to speech. 
fourteen vowel and consonant words, variously combined, 
giving accurate rendering of any language. The dead 
monotony in which every syllable, word and sentence 


is rendered, and the accompanying creaking made by 
the bellows and levers, forcibly reminds one when | 


the machine speaks, of the voice of a man whose 
lungs are filled with mucus, and whose earthly ca- 
reer is almost run. Nevertheless, the inventive facul- 
ties and patience required to produce it rank its inventor 
as a man of knowledge and genius. As a model it is 
valuable in showing the mechanism of the human vocal or- 
ganism ; and at each exhibition its exhibitor (nephew of 
the inventor), thoroughly dissects it.” 

Whose Boy 1s Tuat?—He may be seen any day, in 
almost any part of the town—he never makes room for 
you on the sidewalk, looks at you saucily, he is very im- 
pudent, and often vulgar to women who pass—he delights 
in frightening and sometimes does serious injuries to 
little boys and girls—he lounges at the street corners, and 


is the first arrival at a dog fight or any other sort of | 


scrape—he crowds into the post-office in the evening, and 
multiplies himself and his antics at such a rate that peo- 
ple having legitimate business there are crowded out; he 
thinks himself very sharp, he is certainly very noisy—he 
can smoke and chew tobacco now and then, and rip out 
an oath almost any time—-we ask whose boy is he? 
Mother is, he yours? We think he is, for there are 
many good qualities in the lad, and we do not think that 


| you know what he doesin the strects. Look after him, 
| mother, keep him more at home, train him, and you will 
have a son to be proud of some day. 


E1cut years ago the trustees of Lafayette College in 
Easton, Pa., discussed the propriety of suspending its 
operations. The Philadelphia Synod, however, pledged 
themselves to renewed work and prayer in its behalf. 
A revival of religion immediately followed. Free-will 
offerings began to flowin. Mr. Pardee gave $20,000 ; 
another man paid the college debt; a third purchased ad- 
ditional college grounds; a fourth built an astronomical 
observatory; a fifth built a chemical hall; others en- 
dowed professorships and erected dormitories; the citi- 
zens of Easton enlarged the main college building, and 
the endowment fund rose to $250,000. During this 
| time, the professors and instructors increased from nine 
to twenty-three, and the students from fifty to two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. 


Tue recent fall of a twelve-pound meteoric stone at 
| Searsport, Mass., was preceded by an explosion like the 
report of a heavy gun, followed by a rushing sound, like 
the escape of steam from a boiler. ‘Che sound seemed 
to come from the south and to move northwardly. The 
stone dropped with such force that it sank two feet into 
the ground, but was seen to fall, and was quickly dug 
out. It was quite hot, and broken, however, and could 
only be removed in pieces. Its color was gray, except 
the outside, which was black, and showed plainly the 
effect of melting heat. 

Revarive to the finding recently of a corpse at Pom- 
peii, a correspondent writes: ‘‘ When the bodies are 
found at Pompeii, plaster is instantly poured in to pre- 
serve the form. This plaster gave the exact representa- 
tion of the poor Pompeiian who had met his horrible 
death so suddenly, Through centuries and centuries the 
texture of the very garment had been preserved, although 
| in dust and ashes. The legs were bare and the shirt open 
at the throat. The shirt was of some coarse woolen 
stuff; around the throat is a necklace of enameled glass 
beads, and on the ankle an anklet of metal, showing he 
had been a slave. But the expression of the face is 
| frightful ; there is all the fierce struggle of vigorous life 
| with sudden death, and the position of the arms_is as if 

he had been trying to wrench off his breast a clutching 
weight.” 

Tue Hon. John Eaton, fr., commissioner of educa- 

tion, is printing a series of statistics to be embodied in his 
| annual report, setting forth the relation of education to 
crime in the New England Statés. From this it ap- 
pears—-First, that eighty percent. of the criminals in 
| these States have no education or not sufficient to serve 
their available purposes in life. Second, eighty to ninety 
per cent. of the criminals have never learned any trade, 
nor are they master of any skilled labor. Third, not far 
| from seventy-five per cent. of the crimes committed are 
| by persons of foreign extraction, Fourth, eighty or ninety 
per cent. of the criminals are intemperate. Fifth, 
ninety-five per cent. of the juvenile offenders come from 
idle, ignorant, vicious and drunken homes. 


Corporat Punisument, in the form of ‘“* flogging,” 
it is said, is to be abolished in Russia, the Emperor hav- 
ing appointed a committee of jurists to examine and re- 
port upon the subject. Formerly, even women, and 
womesi, too, of rank, were liable to the sentence of the 
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* knout,” and according to Russian law and practice, to- 
day, any criminal judge may inflict a sentence not exceed- 
ing one hundred lashes. Though in the military and 
naval service of the United States flogging is abolished, in 


the criminal code of one State at least, it is still retained. | 


Little Delaware must make haste to reform, or the Dia- 
mond State will be distanced by Russia. 

Tue sales of silver in New York, for consumption by 
manufacturers of silverware, including bars of refined 
Mexican dollars, are said to aggregate $5,000,000 an- 


nually. Including the consumption of perecious metals | 


by manufacturing jewels of all sorts, this aggregate is in- 


creased several fold, the estimate of New York being | 
alone $15,000,000—that is to say, $5,000,000 in silver | 


and $10,000.000 in gold; and this is exclusive of what 
is known as “rolled stock,” or ribbons. The fact is 
asserted that there is more silver used for domestic pur- 
poses in the United States than any other country in the 
world, 


From a paper on the vertebrate animals of Australia | <<a ae 
| four hundred and nine incorporated cities, the oldest be- 


| ing St. Augustine, Florida—a municipality, however, 


it appears that no woodpeckers or humming-birds have 
ever been met with in that country. Among birds, the 
parrot isthe most prominent. Reptiles abound, among 
them a species of crocodile, individuals of which fre- 
quently grow to the extraordinary length of thirty feet, 
and occasion much trouble to the colonists, No one of 


the five venomous snakes of the country is so deadly as | 
the English viper. The number of known harmless | 


species is seventy-five. 


Tue United States will not send out any expedition or | 


join with any European nation in sending out any for the 
observation for the total eclipse of the sun on December 
12th. Great preparations, however, are being made for 
obtaining observations of the approaching transit of Venus 
in 1874. Ie will be visible only in Australia and along 
the coast of China and Japan, and it is the intention of 


the Government to send a large scientific corps to that | 


portion of the globe. 


drank large quantities, sometimes as much as four or even 
five quarts in a morning, without any mixture or infusion, 
and as hot as he could bear. His manner was to pour 


about a pint at a time into a basin, and to take it with a | 
spoon as if it had been soup. Warm water he said would | 


relax and nauseate, but hot water was the finest stimu- 
lant and most powerful restorative in the world. He 


thought it a sovereign cure for every complaint, and not | 


only took it himself, but prescribed it with the confidence 
of a Sangrado to every patient that came in his way. 


Music 1n German Scuoots.—German schoolmasters 
are examined in music as fullows: Theory, origin, com- 
position and definition of chords; correct transcription 
of a choral; statement of the principles of difficult con- 


secutive chords; knowledge of common and simple | 


transitions from one key to another, and some knowledge 
of the construction of organs ; in singing, they must be 
able to give the note, either in the major or minor key ; 
must sing a choral from notes, and be able to lead in 


part singing ; in organ playing, they must be able to play | 
| gent visitors can be anything but a blessing to you and 


an easy choral and voluntary correctly. 


A Boy writes a composition “On Sticks.” He says: 
“‘ There are a great many kind of sticks in this world, 


some big and some little. Some are sticky and some are | 


not. There are large sticks of wood, and that is one 
kind of sticks; and there are little bits of sticks, and 


that is another kind of sticks, Some people when they | 


are handling money, it sticks to their pockets. so that is 


another kind of sticks. Sometimes when a boy is doing 
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an example he gets stuck, and that is another kind of 
stick. Sometimes when a horse is going along in muddy 
weather he gets stuck in the mud; that is another kind 
of stick. That is all I can think of now, so that is 
another stick.” 

Tuszrg is a school in the Charleston jail, under the 
care of the jailor’s wife, Mrs. J.C. Clausen. The 
method of instruction is somewhat peculiar, but admira- 
bly adapted to the condition and wants of the scholars. 
Upon the blackboard, extending around the school 
room, are written words of one or more syllables, ar- 
ranged for beginners and those more advanced in spelling. 
After each lesson is thoroughly learned by the scholars, 
another is written upon the blackboard, thus doing 
away with the use of books. The same plan is adopted 


| in reference to arithmetic. The pupils are drilled in thr 
| Ten Commandments, and are not permitted to leave 


the school room until they are perfect in the lessons of 


the day. 


American Citizs.—In the United States there are 


with but small population, the census giving it only 


| 1717. These cities chiefly abound in the West, where 
it is the custom to dignify towns of small calihre by an~ 
incorporation ; so that whilst in the Eastern and Middle ~ 


States an incorporated city rarely has less than 20,000 
people, in the West many have as low as 2,000. 

Tue new English expedition, which has been in prepa- 
ration for a considerable time has just started for the 
Holy Land. It has been placed under the charge of 
Captain R. W. Stewart, R. E. Captain Stewart’s main 
work will be the completion of the survey of Palestine. 
How much this is wanted is only known, perhaps, to 


| map makefs and professional geographers, but every one 


who has really studied the Old Testament history can 
tell of undiscovered sites and places whose positions seem 
to be lost altogether. To rediscover those will be one 


Wuenever Burke found himself indisposed, he or- | of the dans F Uhe engioding puny. 


dered a kettle of water to be kept boiling, of which he | 


Who 1s Orp?—A wise man will never rust out. Ag 
long as he can move and breathe he will be doing for 
himself, his neighbor, or for posterity. Who is old? 
Not the man of energy, not the day laborer in science, 
art or benevolence; but he only who suffers his ener- 
gies to waste away, and the springs of life to become 
motionless; om whose hands the hours drag heavily, and 
to whom all things wear the garb of gloom. 

Tue training of women in the duties of domestic 
economy is attracting great attention in England, and an 


| iastitution is to be established under the patronage of the 


Earl of Shaftsbury, and other distinguished philanthro- 
pists for the purpose of teaching the art of housekeeping. 


| Lessons in cookery and baking bread are to be given, 


and lectures are to be delivered on food, cooking, house= 
keeping, the laws of health, and other subjects of impor- 
tance, 

Every conversation with company at your table is an 
educator of the family, Hence the intelligence, and the 
refinement, and the appropriate behavior of a family 
which is given to hospitality. Never feel that inteili- 


yours. How tew have fully gotten hold of the fact that 
company and conversation are no smail part of education ! 


A BEAUTIFUL piece of Roman mosaic pavement has 
been recently found at a depth of twelve feet under a car- 
penter’s shop in Cordova, Spain. Only a portion of it 
has been laid bare, but as far as exposed it consists of four 
figures, supposed to represent the seasons. Each bit of 


mosaic is less than a quarter of an inch square, and con- 
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sists of marbles of almcst every shade of color. The 
work is of beautiful finish, and in an excellant state of 
preservation. 


Tue heights of mountains, as given in books, are not 
ascertzined by measurement with a theodolite, but, as 
given, they indicate the height of their summits above 
the level of the sea, ascertained by comparing the tem- 
perature at which water will boil with that at which it 
boils on the sea-shore. There is plenty of prairie land 
in the United States higher far than the tips of the Alle- 
ghanies. 

Home Cueerrutness.—Many a child goes astray, 
not because there is a want of prayer or virtue at home, 
but simply because home lacks sunshine, A child needs 
smiles as much as flowers need sunbeams. Children look 
little beyond the present moment. If a thing displeases, 
they are prone to avoid it. If home is a place where 
faces are sour and words harsh, and fault-finding is ever in 
the ascendant, they will spend as many hours as possible 
elsewhere, Let every father and mother, then, try to be 
happy. Let them look happy. Let them talk to their 
children, especially to the little ones, in such a way as to 
make them happy. 


Tue Texas Legislature has just adopted a common 
school system for that State, in which compulsory edu- 
cation is a prominent feature. A term of schooling, not 
less than four months in each year, is required of “ all 
the scholastic population.” ‘The school directors of the 
several districts may separate the blacks and whites, if, 
in their judgment, “the peace and success of the school, 
and the good of the whole may require,” or they may 
require the attendance of blacks and whites in the same 
school, 

Tue educational statistics of British India show that 
the school-going population, calculated on the basis of 
one-sixth of the whole, ought to be twenty-five millions. 
It is only one million and ninety-six thousand. The 
highest percentage obtains in Coorg, where one in sixty 
goes to school; the lowest in Bengal, where it stands at 
one in one hundred and eighty. Nearly 166,000 natives 
are now annually being taught English. 

Harvarp University has now 92 officers of instruction 
and government, with two professorships to be filled, and 
many lecturers annually appointed. An undergraduate’s 
necessary expenses are from $353 to $581, a law stu- 
dent’s $202 to $439, a thevlogian’s $268, Seventy-one 
scholarships range in annual income from $75 to $450. 
The libraries have 187,000 volumes. 

In compliance with the act of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to provide for free instruction in mechanical and 
industrial drawing, Boston has begun the work, by provid- 
ing accommodations at the Institute of Technology for 
about six hundred students, who are now under instruc- 

tion four evenings in cach week, Hundreds of applicants 
have been turned away for want of accommodation. 


To HusBanp strength, mental and physical—to hus- 
band and govern power, passion, every impulse and every 
attribute of our nature, so that there may ever be with 
with us the reserve strength for use and enjoyment—is 
one of the chief secrets of happiness. Excess in plea- 
sure or employment is the bane of life. To stop a little 
short of the point of repletion is the golden secret. 


In Mississippi, nearly three thousand public schools 
have-been established under the present common school 
system, during the past six months, with upward of 
eighty thousand pupils, under the tuition of between three 
and four thousand teachers. 
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The wealthiest of these institutions is William Jewell 
College, the total assets of which exceed $200,000, It 
is now proposed to establish a college for ladies, of a 
higher grade than any other female college in the State. 

Ir we apply ourselves seriously to wisdom we shall 
never live without true pleasure, but learn to be pleased 
with everything. We shall be pleased with wealth, so 
far as it makes us beneficial to others; with poverty, for 
not having much to care for ; and with obscuritys for be- 
ing unenvied. 

Inprana is reported to have the largest school fund 
of any State in the Union, the amount being nearly ter 
millions of dollars. No better evidence is needed of the 
wisdom of those who have legislated for her educational 
interests, 

Dvaine last year, 645 school houses were built in 
Ohio, costing $1,392,000. The school children number 
1,041,682, Cleveland expended $441,673 for public 
schools, last year. 13,813 children, of 21,664 enrolled, 
are in them. 

Axtupinc to the United States loan, one of the English 
papers says: ‘* A government which has within five 
years redeemed nearly five hundred millions of the obli- 
gations created in the conduct of a great war, and which 
has at the same time largely cut down the fiscal burdens 
of the people, stands in a position which investors knows 
how to appreciate.” 

A LEARNED professor has demonstrated before the Brit- 
ish Association that no thickness less than 2000 or 2500 
miles would enable the crust of the earth to resist the 
tide generating force of the @un and moon. A thinner 
crust, he says, would be bulged up by a tide within the 
molten mass, like the tide of the ocean. 

Tue Emperor William of Germany is in his seventy- 
fifth year, but his hair and beard alone betray his age. 
His complexion is still fresh, and his powers of endurance 
are still great. It is thought that he owes his physical 
powers to his simple, soldier-like mode of living, although 
he comes of a strong and hardy family, 


Tue last census of London shows that that city has a 
population of 3,251,804—an increase of 447,815 since 
1861. It should be considered that a very large number 
of people have taken suburban residences in the last ten 
years, availing themselves of the increased railroad 
facilities, so that these figures do not include all who do 
business in the great city. 

Tue Governor’s message reports education in Rhode 
Island as prosperous and progressive. He recommends 
the establishment of a normal school, and the revision 
of the truancy act, so as to make it more efficieat. The 
new Holtz electrical machine, at Brown University, pro- 
duces a fifteen-inch spark. 

In Minnesota, 3,000,000 of acres have been set apart 
for the support of cbmmon schools. 475,000 acres 
have been sold for $2,500,000. It is estimated that the 
whole amount of land, when sold, will produce a perma- 
nent fund of $18,000,000. 

Tue library of Congress contains now 167,668 bound 
volumes, beside about 30,000 pamphlets, The operation 
of the new copyright law has increased the library during 
the past year to an unusually large number. Upward of 
§,000 copyrights have been recorded in the Librarian’s 
office during less than six months. 

Prorzsson Henry says that the observations of the 
Smithsonian Institution, which extend over a peridd of 
twenty years, have as yet failed to confirm the popular 





Tue Baptists in the State of Missouri have eight col- 
leges under ¢! control, three of them being for ladies. 


belief that the removal of the forests and the cultivation 
of the soil tend to diminish the amount of rainfa!! 
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Anorusr party of Japanese have arrived in this coun- 
try. They are to attend school in the United States and 
Europe. General Eaton is having prepared an outline | 
system of education in the United States for the use of | 
the Japanese Minister. 

Tue gifts and legacies secured to Dartmouth College | 
within the past year have amounted to about $80,000. 
Among the gifts was a telescope costing $4,000. 


An Irish schoolmaster recently informed his pupil | 
that the feminine gender should be appiied to all vessel | 
and ships afloat, except mail steamers and men-of-war, | 


Tue German universities, nocwithstanding the war, 
appear to be filling up with attendants on the courses of 


lectures cight of them during the present summer term | 


having over 7,000 students. 

A New Prorsssorsuir — Judging from the lives 
some learned men, we are wont to ask whether the de- 
partment of common sense was open to them while they 
were being educated. Ought we, in this day of reform, 


to create a new professorship—a professorship of com- | 


mon sense ?—Indiana Feurnal. 

Tuis is what Esausaw in Warsaw, 
little folks and the grammar classes: 
I ever saw saw, I never saw a saw saw as | saw a saw in 
Warsaw saw.” 

Nova Scotia has followed the example of Ontario, 
and adopted a system of unsectarian public schools, to be 
supported by direct taxation. 


Tue class in Chinese at Cornell University is con- | 


stantly increasing in size and interest. It is proposed to 


add a chair of Asiatic languages. 


A tap of eight years old, in ome of the American pub- | 


lic schools, having been told that a reptile * is an animal 
that creeps,” 
tion day, promptly replied, ‘*a baby.” 

A Trut Frienp.—-What is atrue friend ? 


him asa foe builds friendship’s altar higher and firmer 
with the very stones cast against him by our folly or per- 


Verseness. 
A Lonponer has invented a street lamp, with strips of 


looking-glass arranged in its roof, somewhat after the | 


manner of a Venetian blind, It is said to throw three 
times as much light upon the street as the ordinary lamp, 

Tue gentlemen most noted for wealth, in New York, 
are becoming somewhat conspicuous for age. 
B. Astor is 78; A. T. Stewart, 70; Vanderbilt, 73; 
Daniel Drew, 71; Peter Cooper, 81; George Law, 73; 
William Cullen Bryant, 77; and James Gordon Bennett, 
75- 
ness harness. 

Ir is generally believed that the yield of gold in Cali- 
fornia, has been steadily decreasing; but the contrary 
seems to be the fact. The deposits at the San Francisco 


mint for the first eight months of 1870, were 719,211 | 


ounces of gold, and 209,104 ounces of silver, against 
532,686 ounces of gold in 1860, and 398,681 in 1867. 

A sHARP newspaper war is in progress in London on 
the subject of literary piracy. 


and an international law of copyright is universaliy de- 
manded. 

Tur Troy Whip reports neighboring farmers cutting 
their cornstalks, curing and housing them for cattle feed, 
singing, ** Fodder, O fodder, come home with me now. 

Avoip, laziness. 
for every pair of hands placed on it, and we must so work 
that the world will be richer because of having lived in 
it. 


A TABLE just printed of the daily wages paid in this | 


Pennsylvania School “fournal. 


of | 


He tells it for the | 
“Of all the saws | 


on being asked to name one, on examina- | 


A true | 
friend is he who not only shows himself so when the 
frowns of misfortune fall upon us, but even when we treat | 


William | 


All except the last are still actively toiling in busi- | 


The correspondents are | 
very severe on American publishers of British productions, | 


There is plenty to doin this world | 
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country for mechanical labor shows that for nearly all 
| kinds of handicraft work, the average rate of wages is 

| higher in the New England States than in the Middle, 
the Western or the Southern States. 
| A conTemporary says: “ The fearful mortality which 

has raged for the last fifty or sixty years among the ser- 
| vants of George Washington and Andrew Jackson has 
jsat length attacked the nurses of our later Moses—Mr, 
Johnson. It is predicted that in another hundred years 
| there will not be a half dozen of them left.” 
Hab the Chicago fire occurred before the era of rail- 
| ways and telegraphs it would have been even a much 
greater calamity, owing to the inability of the peop’e there 
to make known their sufferings in time to secure prompt 
| relief. 

Arter the great fire in London in 1666, Parliament 
enacted that every house should be built with party walls, 
and all in front raised of equal height, and those walls 
should be of stone or brick, and that no maa should delay 
building beyond seven years, 

Tue largest rope in the world has been completed in 
Brimingham, England. It is about six miles long, five 
and a quarter inches in circumference, and weighs over 
sixty tons. 

A man in New Hampshire declined to subscribe for a 
paper because it helped to build up the business of the 
place, and the wealthier the town was, the higher his 
taxes would be. 

Tue most recent effective result of amateur adminis- 
tration of quack medicine is reported from lowa, where an 
incensed gentleman killed a burglar with a shot-gun, 
loaded with Prof. Somebody’s patent pills. 

Enotisu Universities are now thrown open to all, and 
recently, for the first time since their institution, the de- 
gree of master of arts has been conferred upon a Roman 
Catholic and a Jew. 

Tue Underwriter, good authority on insurance matters, 
estimates the losses of insurance companies by the Chicago 
fire at one hundred millions of dollars, The Chicago 
papers call loudly for the better regulati»n of the fire in- 
| surance business, by State authority. 
| Dio Lewis declares that the present system of employ- 
| ing doctors is wrong, and advises people to make contracts 
with them at $200 a year for each family, and a deduc- 
| tion of two dollars for each case of sickness ! ‘ 
|  Twovsanps of farms in France and Germany are di- 

vided one from another only by a narrow path; in this 
country the cost of fences is estimated at $300,000,000, 

Tus farmers of California propose to cultivate the 

| Italian sunflower. It is raised for its root, which is a 
bulb, and is represented to be as nutritious as the potato. 
One thousand five hundred bushels to the acre is a good 
crop. 

Tue earth is a great factory wheel, which, on every. 
revolution on its axis, receives fifty thousand raw souls, 
and turns off nearly the same number, worked up more 

| or less completely. 

| We have now in circulation $356,000,000 of green- 
backs ; $350,000,000 of bank notes, redeemable in 

greenbacks ; $38,000,000 of fractional currency ; which, 
with the additional bank note currency recently authorised, 

| and certain outstanding certificates, makes an aggregate 

| of about $781,000,000, 

Sir Isaac Newron, in the true sense of humility, 
spoke of himself, at the close of his life, as a ** child who, 


” | had spent time in gathering pebbles on the shore, while 


the great ocean Jay untraversed.” 

| Tue Golden Age newspaper referring to the increased 
| call for school books in Brazil since emancipation, says 
| that liberty and the spelling-book are “one and insepa- 
rable.” 





